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ARNALDO DA VILANOVA. 

THERE would appear to be unnecessary 
vagueness regarding, not the date at which 
this influential personage may truly be said 
to have “ flourished,” but with respect to his 


“Villanova,” and in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries Spain was at least as import- 
ant a land in the eyes of the politician and 
philosopher as France, which, by the way, 
did not include anything like what it includes 
nowadays. Hence there is good ground for 
deliberation before one writes Arnaldo down 
a Frenchman. The connexion between these 
two countries, however, was extremely close ; 
moreover it was not confined to politics or to 
| royal relationships. From the earlier great 
days of Toledo and Cordova, the lines of 
}intellectual migration had lain vid Mont- 
| pellier to Paris, fortunately regardless of 
| mere national divisions and languages. 
As matter of fact (although the actual 

birthplace of Arnaldo remains undecided) 
the was no Frenchman, Neapo- 
litan, or Sicilian, but a Catalonian. He was 
the spiritual mentor of the royal family of 
Aragon, a Franciscan fanatic saturated with 
the visionary prophetic doctrines of the 
Abbot Joachim of Flora, a professor of medi- 
cine, full of the wisdom of the Arabs; like- 
wise, as might be expected of his times, an 
alchemist and astrologer, much after the 
| manner of his senior contemporary Michael 
Scot. In one of his numerous treatises, 
dedicated to Robert the Wise of Naples, he 
writes :-- 

Yeu, Arnaut de Vilanova, 
Doctor en leys et en decrets, 
| Et en siensa de strolomia, 

Et en l'art de Medecina, 

Et en la santa teulogia, 
| which forms a properly impressive and com- 
| prehensive description of himself. Never- 


achievements, and even his nationality. I theless, this treatise is upon the sub- 
have found him described as a Sicilian, a Nea- | ject of surveying. He also wrote other 
politan, = a lf we turn to Prof. | upon 
Skeat’s ‘Chaucer,’ vol. v. p. 432, note 1428, we | palmistry, &c., and was a translator from 
shall notice that to him y Pane Pe appears to| both Hebrew and Arabic. In consequence 
have been a Frenchman. Of course, I am/| of all these diverse and illuminative accom- 
treading on delicate ground in venturing | plishments he shone as a lay-star of the first 
to suggest how it should have come into | magnitude just before the earliest dawn of 
the latter’s precise and trained mind that | the Renaissance. Theologically he may be 
will hazard the conjecture that Arnaldo’s re- | the apostle of the poor. 
markable connexion with Avignon in the| His theological doctrines brought him, 
time of the “Babylonian exile” of the Papacy, | during the last years of his life, into acute 
causing his name to appear very frequently | conflict with the Dominicans, and the friars 
in the French form of “ Villeneuve,” may | of this Order in Catalonia and elsewhere de- 
have given rise to the idea that he belonged | nounced him, but he eluded their persecution. 
to Villeneuve-les-Avignon. I may be going | The theologians of Paris, however, laid hands 
too far in even suggesting this ; nevertheless | on him in 1300, while he was engaged in the 
Prof. Skeat and others describe Arnaldo as| sacred duties of ambassador from King 
“a French physician,” “ theologian, astrologer, | James II. of Aragon to —e le Bel ; and a 
and alchemist”; and there are, of course,| volume which Arnaldo had laid before the 
in France several towns called Villeneuve. University of Paris was accordingly burned. 

But there are likewise places in Spain called | He presently appealed to Philip’s great 
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enemy, Boniface VIIL, to whom he was 
accordingly sent. That Pontiff pardoned 
him, although he disapproved of his book, 
and made him his physician: a matter not 
forgotten by King | 

brought charges of heresy against Boniface. 
Nevertheless the Pope and the patronage of 


the house of Aragon preserved Arnaldo’s life. | 


Details of his embassies to the courts of Paris 
and Avignon will be found ably related by 
my illustrious acquaintance Mr. Henry 
Charles Lea in vol. iii. of his ‘ History of the 
Inguisition.’ His name appears attached to 
the last codicil of the wit of Peter IIL. of 
Aragon in 1283 ; while in 1309 we find him at 
Avignon once more, ambassador to Clement V. 
from James IL. of Aragon, as the fearless 
advocate of the persecuted spiritual Fran- 
ciscans. 

He is believed to have perished during yet 
another journey by sea to Avignon. This 
was before February, 1311, 


“for Clement mourned his loss, and issued a bull | 


announcing that Arnaldo had been his physician, 
and had promised him a most useful book which he 
had written [possibly ‘De Regimine Sanitatis’?*). 
He had died without fulfilling his intention, and 
now Clement summoned any one possessing the 
precious volume to deliver it to him.’ 


The friendship of Robert the Wise, as 
Count of Provence, of the royal family of 
Aragon, and of Clement V., at any rate 
availed to safeguard Arnaldo’s life on land. 


*hilip when later on he | 


M.P.s IN THE ‘DICT. NAT. BIOG.’ 


Tue following small corrections and addi- 
tions may be made to notices in vols. 1. to lii. 

Sir Edward Sackville, fourth Ear] of Dorset, 
did not represent co. Sussex in 1614, but in 
| 1621-2 only. 

Sir Richard Sackville (d. 1566).— His 
Parliamentary honours are not given quite 
accurately. He sat for Arundel, 1529-36 ; 

| Chichester, 1547-52 ; Portsmouth, April-May, 
1554; was returned by both Kent and Sussex 
in 1559, but preferred Sussex, which he also 
represented from 1563 till death. 

Sir Ralph Sadler, the diplomatist, was M.P. 
co. Hertford, 1542-4; Preston, 1545-7; co. 
Hertford, March, 1553, 1559, 1563-7, 1571, 
| 1572-83, 1584-5, and 1586-7. 
| Francis St. John, eldest son of Chief Justice 
Oliver St. John, was M.P. for Tewkesbury, 

1654-5 ; Peterborough, 1656-8, 1659, 1660 till 
| void, 1678-9, 1679-81, and 1681. 
| George St. Lo, Commissioner of the Navy, 
represented Weymouth and Melcombe Regis 
| 1701-2 and 1702-5. 

Sir Thomas Salisbury, the poet, was not 
“M.P. for Denbighshire from 25 March, 1640, 
until his death,” but only in the Short Parlia- 
ment of April-May, 1640. 

Sir Edward Saunders, Chief Justice, did not 
sit for Lostwithiel in 1547, but only for 
Coventry, 1542-4, and Saltash in March, 1553. 

Richard Savage, fourth Earl Rivers. — 


After Clement's decease in 1314 the Domini-| Besides representing Wigan in 1681, he sat 
cans, under Bernardo de Puycerda, burned | for Liverpool in 1689 and 1690, until his 
Arnaldo’s spiritualistic writings as well as | succession to the werage. 

several of his friends and converts, a task| Sir William Saville, third Baronet of Thorn- 
which was naturally encouraged by John | hill, was M.P. for Old Sarum in tue Long 
XXII, in spite of his friend and patron King} Parliament from February, 1641, until dis- 


Robert. In the voluminous correspondence, 
still unpublished, between the Court of that 
Pontiff and the King of Naples, I have come 
upon another and later Arnaldo de Vilanova, 
who may have been a son of the philo- 
sophic theologian, or, otherwise, Joachitic | 
heretic. 

In conclusion, at however low an estimate 
we may value the numerous extant tracts and 
treatises of Arnaldo, we may respectfully pause | 
in forming our judgment of a man boldenough, | 
as he was, to tell his master, James II. of | 
Aragon, that the inquisitors were a diabolical 
trafticking in offices, and abandoned to 

ust and avarice, whom no one dared to con- 
demn.t 


Sr. BADDELEY. 


R. S. cum expositione Magistri Arnaldi de Villa | 
Nova. Venice, 1480. 
+ Cf, ‘A. di Villanova,’ by M. Pelayo, Madrid, 
1879 


abled in September, 1642. 

Sir Henry Saville, the scholar, represented 
Bossiney in 1588-9, and Dunwich in 1593. 

Sir John Saville, afterwards first Baron 
Saville of Pontefract.—In addition to the 
Parliamentary honours assigned to him, he 
was returned for Yorkshire to the Parliament 
1604-11, 

John, second Viscount Scudamore, was 
M.P. for Hereford, 1673-8, and co. Hereford, 
1678-9, 1679-81, and 1681. 

Thomas Seckford, senior, was M.P. for 
Orford (not Oxford) in 1554-5, 1555, 1558, 
1559; Ipswich, 1563-7; Suffolk, 1571; and 
Bridgnorth, 1572, till his decease in 1575. 
The Thomas Seckford who represented 
Ipswich in 1572-83 is expressly styled “Junior,” 
and would therefore the son, this being 
apparently his sole return to Parliament. 

Sir John Seymour, father to the first Duke 
of Somerset, represented Heytesbury 1529-36. 


= 
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Sir Edward Seymour, the Speaker, described | rities are all wrong in the succession to this 
as “entering the House as member for | baronetcy, by inserting one baronet too many. 
Gloucester, 1661,” should read “for Hindon,” Major-General Philip Skippon, by a clerical 
for which he sat 1661-8. His other returns | error, is said to have represented Lyme in the 
were: co. Devon, 1678-9; Totness, 1679-81 ;| two Parliaments of 1654 and 1656. It should 
Exeter, 1689-90, 1690-5; Totness, 1695-8; | be Lynn, 7.e., Lynn Regis. 


Exeter and Totness (preferred Exeter), 1698-| Sir Henry Slingsby (beheaded 1658) was 
1700 ; Exeter, 1700-1, 1701-2, 1702-5, and 1705 | M.P. for Knaresborough in 1625, as well as in 
until decease in 1708. | the two Parliaments of 1640. W. D. Pronk, 


Sir Francis Seymour, afterwards Lord | Leigh, Lancashire 
Seymour of Trowbridge, sat for Marlborough | a 
in the Long Parliament, not Wilts. | Tue Skevrs.—At the time Mr. WALTER 
Sir Thomas Seymour, afterwards Lord | Haieren’s interesting note appeared in 
Seymour of Sudley, was M.P. for Wilts 1545- | 7 8, x. 343, L intended to point out that he 
1547. was in error in stating that Skelt “ started” 
Sir William Sharington (died 1553) was | the ideaof the Juvenile Theatre. As there is 
M.P. for Heytesbury, 1545-7 ; Bramber, 1547- | no collection of his prints accessible to the 
1552; and Wilts from January to April, 1552. | general public, this is a mistake that any one 
Sir Robert Sheftield, Speaker, was M.P. for | is likely tomake. In my note on West’s prints 
London in 1495, 1496-7, and 1502, and probably | for the Juvenile Theatre (4% S. xii. 463*) I 
for co. Lincoln in 1511-12 and 1514-15, say, “ Among those who destroyed the busi- 
Sir William Shelley, Justice of the C.P.,| ness and did a good trade, Skelt of the 
1527-49.—“In 1523 he is erroneously said to| Minories, 1 should say, was foremost.” 
have been returned to Parliament for | Instead of being satisfied with simply correct- 
London.” This is not an error. He repre- | ing Mr. Hamitton’s statement at the time, I 
sented London in the Parliament of that | wanted to write an article dealing with all 
year, but not afterwards. the Skelts; but years have gone by, and now 
Sir Thomas Shirley of Wiston (died 1612).— | that it is too late, I do what I ought to 
“He was elected M.P. for Sussex in 1572, and | have done before. I say too late because 
again in 1592, while he sat for Steyning in | I find the statement that Skelt started the 
1584, 1601, and 1603.” This is wrong as to | idea has got into a biographical dictionary. 
1584, to which Parliament he was returned| There were four Skelts. M. (I believe 
for Sussex, the M.P. for Steyning being his | Matthew) first started. He took another into 
son of the same name. vartnership, and their prints are published 
Sir Cloudesley Shovell was first returned o M. & M. Skelt. Then one of these M.s 
for Rochester in 1695, not 1698. left, and the prints again appear as published 
Sir Bartholomew Shower, Recorder of | by M. Skelt. This M. took a B. (Benjamin, 
London, was M.P. for Exeter, 1698, 1790-1, | I believe) into partnership, and their prints 
and 1701 until decease. are published by M. & B. Skelt; then Ni goes 
Robert Shute, Justice of the es Bench, | out and the prints are published by B. alone, 
sat for Cambridge in two Parliaments, 1571 | who, I presume, “ burst up” like the explo- 
and 1572-83. sion in ‘The Millerand his Men’; but then we 
Sir Henry Sidney, the Lord Deputy, was | have some salvage from the general wreck 
returned for Brackley, 1547-52; co. Kent, | published by “ E. Skelt ” without any address. 
March, 1553, 1563-7, 1571, and 1572-83. As neither books nor prints are dated, it took 
Henry Sidney, Lord Romney.—In addition | me several years before [ was able to evolve 
to his return for Bramber in 1679-81, he | these facts. E. Skelt is said to have died 
represented Tamworth in 1689, until created | about 1890 in a good situation. It is clear 
a peer in the same year. that he never had suflicient capital to earry 
Sir John Skeflington, afterwards second | on the print business, as very few prints bear 
Viscount Massereene, represented Down, | his name. 
Antrim, and Armagh in Richard Cromwell's When the Skelts were sold up I do not 
Parliament, 1659. He was fourth baronet,1 ot | know, but W. Webb had Skelt’s plates in 
fifth, sueceeding his cousin Sir William, |‘ Aladdin,’ and sold them with Skelt’s name 
third baronet, in April, 1652. His father, Sir | taken out and his own inserted ; but whereas 
Richard Skeftington, who was M.P. for Staf- | Skelt printed from the copper-plates, Webb 
fordshire in the Long Parliament, died 2 | had them put on, and printed from, the stone, 
June, 1647, and so did not survive to inherit | a very inferior thing. These remarks refer 
the baronetcy. He had been knighted in 
1624, The baronetages and accepted autho- * See also 8S, ii, 63; 9 S, i. 90, 454. 
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to Skelt’s halfpenny series. The penny 
plates that bore the Skelts’ names were either 
Lloyd's or some other publisher's, as Straker’s 
or Park’s. Bad as Skelt’s were, Webb’s own 
were far worse. It is needless to say that to 
get at all these details requires a pretty 
extensive collection, which I have ; in fact, 
L have collected since I was a boy, and 
have probably five thousand distinct prints 
from copper-plates printed between 1811 and 
1850, and as many degllenian. Of the Skelts’ 
alone I have about one thousand different 
wints. The collection is almost complete. 
Much of it was originally collected by Capt. 
Frederick Hodgetts—I may say regardless of 
expense. A fourpenny book of the play of 
‘Guy Fawkes’ cost him nearly 5/. to obtain. 
But the Captain was one of those who left no 
stone unturned when they had set their minds 
ona thing. He is not only known as an author 
of popular books, but is the inventor of the 
“Hodgetts patent safety ship,” which will 
revolutionize shipbuilding if adopted. 

The Skelts are reputed to have been of 
Hebrew faith; one is said to have been 
originally a shoemaker, and eventually to 
have died in Stepney workhouse. Nothing 
now seems to be known of them, any more 
than of all the others who published “ Scenes 
and Characters.” The earliest I have is by W. 
West, dated 26 February, 1811. I don’t think 
Skelt came on the scene until about 1840. 
There are many collectors of the Skelts’ prints, 
but I am told that nobody collects W. West’s, 
simply because there are none to be bought. 
One would like to know the forenames of the 
other “ M.” and the “ E.” Skelt, or, in fact, to 
have any information. THomas. 


SEEING-GLASS = Look1nG-GLass. — The fol- 
lowing is an extract from the will of a 
Lincolnshire farmer dated 1 August, 1796 :— 

““Ttem I also give to my wife the bed she now 
lieth on, one ovel [sic] table, one Tea table, one 
Round table, three round backed chairs, one spindle 
chair, my chiney [sic] and Tea table, Silver spoons, 
one Baril [sie] warming pan, and a Seeing Glass and 

ongs. 


H. ANpDREws. 


EXEcUTIONS AT TYBURN.—GUALTERULUS is 
sadly in error in saying (ante, p. 129) that 
Governor Wall was hanged at Tyburn on 28 
January, 1802. The last execution at Tyburn 
took place on Friday, 7 November, 1783, in 
the person of John Austin, convicted on the 
preceding Saturday of robbing John Spicer 
and cutting and wounding him in a cruel 
manner. In Walford’s ‘Old and New London’ 
it is erroneously said that “the last criminal 


hung [s?e]for forgery in 1783.” William Ryland 
was executed on 29 August, two months 
before the date of Austin’s conviction, and 
many a poor wretch made the fatal pilgrim- 
age to Tyburn in the interval, hanging by 
wholesale being the rule in those days. The 
long procession westward had been attended 
by such disgraceful scenes that the authorities 
resolved to hang criminals henceforth outside 
Newgate prison, straight from the condemned 
cell. Accordingly, on 3 December, 1783, the 
Recorder ordered the erection of a scaffold in 
front of the gaol, of which a notice and de- 
scriptive engraving appear in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for the same month ; and on the 
10th the new hanging-place was inaugurated 
by the execution of ten malefactors. 
F. ADAms. 


*BrapsHAw’s Gurpe.’—Irving’s 
‘Annals of our Time, 1837-71,’ contains the 
following obituary notice :— 

“September 8, 1853.—Died at Christian‘a, sud- 
denly, from an attack of cholera, Mr. Bradshaw, the 
projector of the popular railway guide.” 

There must be some slight error about this, 
for there can hardly be two gentlemen who 
can claim to be the originator of this guide. 

The Manchester Guardian of Thursday, 
7 July, tells us, under the heading of “The 
Churches ”:— 

“A large congregation witnessed last evening, in 
the Wesleyan Church, Higher Broughton, the unveil- 
ing of two memorial windows. One of the windows, 
representing the scene of our Lord’s Ascension, has 
been erected by Mrs. Kay, of Birkdale, Southport, 
in remembrance of her husband Mr. Robert Diggles 

Say, who was for a long period a member of the 
Higher Broughton Wesleyan Church. Mr. Kay was 
the originator and first editor of ‘ Bradshaw’s Rail- 
way Guide,’ a work which has grown from 6 pages to 
400, and from needing no index has now an index 
occupying itself over 40 pages.” 

The subject of the larger of the two 
windows, which is in the transept on the 
western side, is the Ascension. At the 
foot is the following inscription :— 

“To the glory of God and in memory of Robert 
Diggles Kay, originator and first editor of ‘ Brad- 
shaw’; born April 8, 1810; died October 8, 1897. 
‘In te, Domine, speravi.’ This window was erected 
July 6, 1898, by his trustees, Sarah Kay, his widow, 
and Edmund Crayston, his friend, being part of a 
large bequest to this church. Mr. Kay was for 
about twenty years a regular attendant at this 
place of worship.” 

Freperick LAwreNce TAVARE. 

30, Rusholme Grove, Rusholme, Manchester. 


Goop Frimpay Custom.—The followin 
from the Standard of 9 April may be wort 
reprinting in ‘N. & Q.’:— 

“Tn the churchyard of St. Bartholomew the Great, 


executed here was one Ryland, who was! West Smithfield, yesterday, 21 poor widows residing 
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in the parish, in pursuance of an old custom, each 
picked up a sixpenny piece which had been laid on 
one of the tombstones. A few years ago, when there 
was a danger that the custom would lapse, Mr. J. W. 
Butterworth, of Fleet Street, invested a sum suffi- 
cient to ensure its continuance. Yesterday the 
ceremony took place shortly after eleven o’clock, by 
which time the 21 widows, one 87 years of age and 
several over 80, were ranged in a semicircle round 
the tombstone. Some of them had considerable 
difficulty in stooping to pick up the sixpence, and 
Mr. B. Turner, the churchwarden, who presided, 
offered to hand the money to them, but they made 
it a point of honour to pick up the money themselves. 
A hot cross bun was also given to each. This year 
Mrs. Jarrett, of Harrogate, again sent a sum of 
money sufficient to give each of the widows half-a- 
crown. She also presented each with a shawl 
which she had knitted.” 
H. ANDREWws. 

“ RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT.” — According 
to Mr. Egerton (‘ History of Colonial Policy,’ 
p. 304), this phrase, now so common, was 
first used in 1829. In that year it occurs ina 
etition from Upper Canada presented to 
-arliament. Isaac TAYLOR. 


Sepan CuHarrs — In the 
Atheneum of 23 July (p. 133) a reviewer of 
‘ Audubon and his Journals’ writes :— 

“Sedan chairs seem to have lingered long in 
Edinburgh, for on March 4th, 1827, he speaks of 
heing trundled in one to church to hear Sydney 
Smith preach.” 

The chairs were probably used in Edinburgh 
at a later date, and they were certainly 
fashionable in other Scottish centres at least 
thirty years after Audubon listened to the 
witty Edinburgh divine. From forty to 
fifty years ago it was quite common to find 
ladies of distinction, in certain provincial 


centres of Scotland, conveyed to evening | 


parties in sedan chairs. For an important 

function there used to be, in small communi- 

ties, keen competition to secure the one avail- 

able chair. Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Rare, a Drviston or a County.—We are 
indebted to the evening press for much useful 
information, political and otherwise, but it 
is open to doubt whether the following 
extract from the Echo of 26 July is of any 
use to anybody :— 

“In Sussex there exists a land division peculiar 
to that county, viz., rapes. Sussex is divided into 
six rapes, Hastings, Pevensey, Lewes, Bramber, 
Arundel, and Chichester. The name is said to 
signify land divided by a rope.’ 

If the sub-editor of the Echo had had Prof. 
Skeat’s ‘Concise Etymological Dictionary’ by 
his side, he might have saved himself from 
the promulgation of such a ridiculous origin 
as he has ventured on, and would have 


informed his readers that the word is Scandi- 
navian, from the Icelandic kreppen, a district, 
the probable origin being a share. 
Joun Hess. 
Canonbury Mansions, N. 


Rosert, Lorp Brooxe.—On a recent visit 
to St. Mary’s Church, Warwick, I looked, but 
in vain, for some monumental record or in- 
scription to the memory of this Parliamen- 
tarian general, who fell when besieging 
Lichfield Close in 1643. Sir Walter Scott has 
alluded to him in a well-known passage in 
‘Marmion,’ and a note (canto vi. stanza 36) on 
the passage adds that Sir John Gill, as he is 
always persistently called, instead of Gell, of 
Hopton, was associated with Lord Brooke in 
the siege. Dr. Smith, in one of his sermons, 
vol. i. 185, thus refers to his death : “ Immedi- 


ately after which he was shot in the forehead 


by a deaf and dumb man.” He had held a 
command under the Earl of Essex at the 
battle of Edgehill in the preceding year, 1642, 
and was no doubt a rising and important 
man amongst the Parliamentarians. At 
the time of his death he was aged thirty- 
four. One of his sons, who succeeded to 
the title, was, it is curious to note, one 
of the six Commissioners appointed by the 
House of Lords to negotiate the return of 
Charles [L., in company with six members of 
the House of Commons. 

There is an engraved portrait of Lord 
Brooke in Lodge’s ‘ Portraits,’ said to be from 
the original picture at Warwick Castle, but 
no painter's name is given. His breastplate 
is also preserved at the same place. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


JereMy BentTHAmM’s UNFULFILLED Pro- 
pHEecy.—Jeremy Bentham in 1793 addressed 
/a pamphlet, with the title ‘Emancipate your 
| Colonies,’ to the French National Convention. 
| This pamphlet was again issued in 1829, with 
a postscript to this effect :— 

“Tn regard to Australia, it is in my eyes prepon- 
derantly probable that, long before this century is 
at an end, the settlements in that vast and distant 
country will, all of them, have emancipated them- 
selves, changing the government from a dependency 
on the English monarchy into a representative 
democracy.” 

This unfulfilled prophecy of the old Utili- 
tarian philosopher would form an excellent 
text for a Quarterly Review article giving an 
historical survey of British colonial policy 
from the days of Canning to the days of 
Chamberlain. As, however, all political 
references are strictly tabooed in the impar- 
| tial pages of ‘N. & Q.,’ it will be sufficient 
‘commentary here on the prediction to point 
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out that, although failing of fulfilment, it 
was still very shrewdly devised. Bentham 
clearly foresaw the rise of these Southern 
colonies into a young and flourishing nation 
within a period of six or seven decades, and 
this forecast is fully verified. But what even 
old Jeremy's penetrating sagacity could not 
foresee as even remotely possible was the 
imminence of that mighty, silent revolution 
in English colonial policy that has brought 
about, as this nineteenth century is drawing 
to a close, not the severance from the Mother- 
land of her seven Australian daughters, but 
their federation into one nation, bound by 
unbreakable ties of loyalty to her from whom 
they sprang. Davip Buatr. 
Armadale, Melbourne. 


“ ArarMist.”—Apparently this word was 
invented by R. B. Sheridan. John Taylor, in 
Records of my Life,’ 1832, says, vol. i. p. 119: 

““T ventured to suggest, not as a politician, but 
as an alarmist, to use my old friend Sheridan’s 
word,” &c. ; 
and again in vol. ii. p. 233 :— 

“However, as I really was an alarmist, to use 
Mr. Sheridan’s word.” 

8. J. A. F. 


[The earliest use chronicled in the ‘H.E.D.’ is by 
Sydney Smith in 1802.) 


THe SurnaAMeE Drinkwater.—<As I turn 
the leaves of Dr. Palmer's ‘ Folk-Etymology ’ 
for another word, my attention is arrested 
by the following (p. 528): “ Drinkwater, a 
surname, is stated by Camden to be a cor- 
ruption of the local name Derwentwater 
(‘Remaines, 1637, p. 122)” Dr. Palmer 
makes no comment, evidently approving. I 
dissent. Why should Drinkwater be ques- 
tioned any more than Boileau or Bevilacqua ? 
Boileau speaks for itself, and Bevilacqua is a 
surname which I have occasionally met with 
in my Italian reading. Probably all three 
were originally sobriquets for abstainers from 
alcoholic liquor, as the French surname 
Boivin may have been a sobriquet for wine- 
tippler. May not a Norman form of this last 
name be the original of our Bevan? I have 
been told that Trinkwasser is a German 
family name. F. Apams, 


ZacHary Macautay.—It is not generally 
known that Zachary Macaulay, the aboli- 
tionist, founder of the once celebrated Clap- 
ham sect and father of Lord Macaulay, is 
buried in the disused burial-ground belonging 
to the church of St. George the Martyr, 
Bloomsbury, at the rear of the Foundling 
Hospital, which is now maintained as an 
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fact is duly chronicled in the ‘Dict. Nat. 
Biog.,’ but the place of interment is loosely 
described as “the now disused ground at 
Mecklenburgh Square.” It would be more 
accurate to say the ground is at the rear of 
Brunswick Square. Sir George Trevelyan 
does not appear to have been aware of the 
| fact, as in his ‘Life of Lord Macaulay’ he 
| says :— 

“His [Z. M.’s] tomb has for many years been cut 
off from the body of the nave fof Westminster 
Abbey] by an iron railing equally meaningless and 
unsightly ; which withdraws from the eyes of his 
fellow-countrymen an epitaph at least as provoca- 
| tive to patriotism as those of the innumerable 
military and naval heroes of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries who fell in wars the very objects 
of which are now for the most part forgotten or re- 
membered only to be regretted.’—‘Life and Letters 
of Macaulay,’ ii. 3. 

Sir James Stephen speaks of Zachary 
Macaulay’s tomb in Westminster Abbey in 
the following passage :— 

“Of Mr. Macaulay no memorial has been made 
ymublic, excepting that which has been engraved on 
his tomb in Westminster Abbey by some eulogist 
less skilful than affectionate.”—‘ Essays in Eccle- 
siastical Biography,’ p. 45. 

The monument in Westminster Abbey is a 
cenotaph, as the inscription on the flat stone 
in the burial-ground of St. George the 
Martyr, which is as follows, clearly shows :— 

Zachary Macaulay, 
born May, 1768, 
died May, 1838. 
A monument erected 
to his memory 
by many who loved and 
honoured him 
stands in 

Westminster Abbey. 
His remains lie beneath this stone. 
| Where was Zachary Macaulay residing at 
|his death, and why was he buried in the 
burial- ground of St. George the Martyr? 
The Gentleman’s Magazine for 1838 (p. 224) 
| says he died in Clarges Street, but I cannot 
| find any confirmation of this, and the Chr/s- 
tian Observer, of which he was for a long time 
the editor, is silent on the point. 
| Macaulay lived from 1823 to 1831 at 50, 
| Great Ormond Street; and if he had died 
| there that would have accounted for his being 
| buried in the burial-ground attached to the 
parish in which he died. The burial-ground 
was at first very unpopular, and it was not 
until after 1715, when Robert Nelson, the 
author of ‘Fasts and Festivals,’ was buried 
there, that it rose to importance. It was 
afterwards known as Nelson’s_ burying- 
ground, Red Lyon Fields. Mrs. Gibson, 
granddaughter of Oliver Cromwell, was 


open space by the St. Pancras Vestry. The! buried there with considerable pomp in 1727, 


a 
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Mr. Wheatley (‘London Past and Present, 
i. 412) says that 
“Lord Macaulay, on his return fro: India in 
1838, took lodgings at No. 3, Clarges S ‘eet, and 
stayed there the next two years.” 

_Was this the house in which his father 
died ? Joun Hess. 

Canonbury, N. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


SaKEsPER.-— Looking over Fisher's ‘ Forest of 
Essex ’ (London, Butterworths, 1887), I noticed 
on p. 374 the name of Simon Sakesper given 
as one of the verderers of the half hundred of 
Wantham in the year 1250. Is not this the 
earliest recorded mention of any form of the 
name Shakespeare? The next earliest | 
know of, given as the earliest in Russeil 
French’s ‘Shakespeareana Genealogica,’ is in 
*N. & Q.,’ 1% S. ix. 122. It occurs in the Pleas 
of Rolls, 7 Edward I. (1278). 

LIONEL CRESSWELL. 


Keats AND Hampsteap.—There is some 
confusion in the press anent the two buildings 
in John Street, Hampstead, namely Went- 
worth House and Lawn Bank, so intimately 
associated with the memory of poor, sensitive 
Keats, the poet. Apparently, at one time 
there existed a block of two houses called 
Wentworth Place, which afterwards became 
severally Wentworth House and Lawn Bank. 
Surely the latter is the one identified more 
particularly with the poet’s fame, as the 
medallion affixed thereon testifies. Yet I 
read in a powerful daily how it was at Went- 
worth House much of the ‘Hyperion’ and 
nearly all of the odes were written; also 
that in its garden the nightingale inspired 
the famous poem. Now that this house is 
doomed and its neighbour, Lawn Bank, 
threatened, it would be more than ever 
interesting to set any topographical doubts 
at rest. Will readers of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly 
assist me to do this ? Crem CLARKE. 

(Mr. Cecrt CLarke falls into error, as all fell 
into it who published notes on this matter until, 
after going wrong in his first edition of the ‘ Letters 
of Keats to F. Brawne,’ Mr. Buxton Forman visited 
Lawn Bank, formerly the two houses of Wentworth 
Place, with Mr. W. Dilke (died 1885). Mr. 
W. Dilke, who was born in the same year as 
Keats, himself named the houses. He was the 
yon ge of Keats’s friend Mr. Charles Went- 
worth Dilke, of Chichester, and the younger brother 
of Keats’s friend C. W. Dilke, the critic. Went- 


worth House had nothing whatever to do with 
Keats. The facts are fully set out in the second 
edition of Mr. Buxton Forman’s book. | 


Epmunp Sprenser.—In ‘The Faerie Queene,’ 
book iii. canto ix. stanza xx., there is a turn 
of phrase which may be an_ intentional 
chiasmus, a slip on the part of the poet, or 
a printer's error. In three out of four edi- 
tions—including the Aldine, 5 vols. 1866— 
that I have examined, the last line of the 
above-mentioned stanza stands as follows:— 
And through the persant [piercing] aire shoote forth 
their azure streames. 

Should not this be :— 

And through the azure aire shoote forth their per- 
sant streames? 

It is so printed in Archdeacon Todd’s one- 
volume edition of ‘The Works of Edmund 
Spenser,’ 1861. Todd, I think, is correct. 

JONATHAN Boucuier. 

(The reading you give, though probably right, is 

not adopted in Grosart’s ‘ Spenser.’ 


“Squas.”—In the Child’s Guardian, the 
organ of the Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, in the report of a 
case heard at Birmingham, in the course of 
the evidence it was said that “a neighbour 
saw the child lying naked on the bare boards 
of an old ‘squab’ in the kitchen in a terrible 
state of neglect.” What is the meaning of 
“squab”? | cannot find it anywhere. 

D. M. R. 

*Sguah, a long seat, North” (Wright's ‘ Pro- 
vincial Dictionary ’). | 


Princess BaGration.-Whom did Prince 
Bagration (1765-1812) marry ! S. 


Trape Roures.—What are the best books 
to consult on the subject of trade routes in 
the Middle Ages? W. J. Srwpson. 


“ Riper.” —“ Rider, an inserted leaf; an 
additional clause tacked to a Bill passing 
through Parliament” (Wharton’s ‘ Law Lexi- 
con’). Why is an inserted leaf or additional 
clause called a “ rider” ? H. ANDREWS. 

(Consult the ‘Century Dictionary.’] 


Tue Vircin or Bressau.—In one of Dr. 
Faustus’s necromantic journeys he came to 
Bressau, where he saw 
‘not many wonders, except the brazen Virgin that 
standeth on a bridge over the water, and under 
which standeth a mill like a paper-mill, which 
Virgin is made to do execution upon those dis- 
obedient town-born children that be so wild that 
their parents cannot bridle them ; which, when any 
such are found with some heinous offence, turning 
to the shame of their parents and kindred, they are 
brought to kiss the Virgin, which openeth her arms, 
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The person then to be executed kisseth her, then 
doth she close her arms together with such violence, 
that she crusheth out the breath of the party, 
breaketh his bulk, and so he dieth ; but being dead 
she openeth her arms again, and letteth the party 
fall into the mill, where he is stamped into smail 
morsels, which the water carrieth away, so that no 
part is found again.” 

Is there any historical basis for this grue- 
some story ! James Hooper. 

Norwich. 

{Such “‘ virgins” are common. See under ‘ Nurem- 
berg Virgin,’ 4 S. v. 35, 151, 255; 5 S. ii. 200, 274; 
8 S. ii. 147, 210, 311, 358; and Archwologia, xxvii. 
229-50. Is Bressau correct? We know of no such 
place. ]} 


Foot-turt. —In October, 1623, an order 
appears in the Salisbury Corporation ledger 
that a “foot-lifte” be provided forthe Mayor to 
ride to church with the judges (‘An Account 
of Old and New Sarum,’ 1839, p. 145). What 
is a foot-lift ? Hess. 

Canonbury Mansions, N. 


Banavusic.—lI read in ‘Essays in Liberalism’ 
(Cassell & Co., 1897) the following passage :— 

“It is the refinement of cynicism—to limit your 
view of Education to the sacrifices it may demand 
at the hands of the ratepayers. It is a great mis- 
fortune that this banausic view should be held by 
men who enjoy a more commanding influence than 
the country squire.” 
The italics are mine. 
and Scott, and find 
mechanical trade.” Has this word ever been 
seen before ! Ep. BELBen. 

Branksome Chine, Bournemouth. 

(The ‘H.E.D.’ gives a quotation dated 1876 from 
Grote. Our contributors generally would do well 
to consult more frequently this admirable work for 
the earlier letters of the alphabet.] 


I turn to my Liddell 
Bavavaixy, a 


Cecit.—How do you pronounce the above 
as a Christian name? Is it pronounced 
“Sissle,” short, ¢. ¢., as the word “thistle”; or 
is it pronounced as though written “ Sessill” 
or “Sessle”? How does Lord Salisbury pro- 
nounce his family name / BaRBAROs. 


W. Ewrne.—Can any of your readers give 
me information about W. Ewing? I should 
imagine he was located in Dublin. An ivory 
relief (head in profile) of Major H. C. Sirr is 
inscribed “W. Ewing se., 1818.” It is well 
executed, and the sight measure in the 
wooden frame is 24 in. by 2? in. 

Harry 


_ [W. Ewing, then residing in London, exhibited 
in 1822 at the Royal Academy four ivory carvings. 
See Algernon Groves’s ‘ Dictionary of Artists.’] } 


S. ANDREA DELLE Fratte, Rome.—In Sir 
M. E. Grant Duff's ‘ Recollections’ reference 
is several times made to an extraordinary | 


occurrence in the church of 8. Andrea delle 
Fratte, which led to the conversion to the 
Roman Church of Alphonse Ratisbonne, and 
which is annually commemorated by a special 
service. What was the occurrence, and where 
can an account of it be found | B. W.5. 
Tue SURNAME AND FaMity or READ AND 
Reave.—I shall be grateful if any reader can 
give me (through these columns) the origin 
of these surnames. What part of England 
do they belong to; and is anything known 
of any ancient families bearing these names ? 
When in Dorset some years ago, I observed 
that the names were very common in that 
county. Perhaps they are Dorset names. 
B. W. D. 


EccrestasticaL Hat Trimmines.—Can any 
one declare the origin of the cords and 
rosettes which adorn the hats of ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries, and give a clue by which an 
observer may pick out the head-gear of arch- 
bishop, bishop, dean, and archdeacon respec- 
tively from a collection of “toppers” dis- 
played on pegs ? Sr. SwitHr. 

[See under ‘The Clerical Rosette,’ 6" S. iii. 266. 
The query remains unanswered. ] 


PoLtaRD Money.—-What was the “pol- 
lard money,” called in the margin “ Numisma 
Pollardorum,” mentioned in the ‘Annals of 
Ireland, printed at the end of “Camden’s 
Britannia | publish’d by Edmund Gibson, of 
| Queen’s College in Oxford | London 1695”? 
The passage in which mention is made of this 
money is as follows: “mecc. The Pollard 
money was prohibited in England and Ire- 
land.’ JOHNSON BalLy. 

Ryton Rectory. 

[Pollard money=clipped coins. The term was 
specially applied to counterfeits of the English 
silver penny imported into England ‘emp. Ed. I. by 
foreign merchants. ] 


Gorpon, British MINISTER 
at BrussEts.—Who was the father of this 
diplomat, who in 1775 accidentally blinded 
the Prince d’Aremberg at a “shoot” near 
Ipris? The incident is described in Mrs. 
Atholl Forbes’s ‘Curiosities of a Scots 
Charta Chest.’ J. M. 

198, Strand. 


THE GeRMAN.— Who were the 
parents of this king of Hungary? Anderson 
(‘Royal Genealogies, 1736) and the ‘ Uni- 
versal History’ (1784) make him nephew of 
St. Stephen, the son of his sister Gisela. So 
does Mr. Baring-Gould (‘Saints,’ Sept. 2) ; 
but Anderson gives a William of Burgundy 
as his father ; Baring-Gould gives “the Doge 


PETER 
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of Venice.” In ‘L’Art de V.’ (1784) it is said 

that Peter owed his election to the intrigues 

of Gisela, Stephen’s widow, but in regard to 

parentage the book is silent. It mentions no 

son born of Doge Otton, and gives no name 

to Stephen’s sister, his wife. C.S. Warp. 
Wootton St. Lawrence, Basingstoke. 


“ NECK-HANDKERCHIEF.”—In ‘Night and 
Morning,’ book iii. chap. xii. p. 272 of “Kneb- 
worth Edition,” Lord Lytton writes :— 

_ The woman opened the door, went to the other 
side of the room and sat down on an old box, and 
began darning an old neck-handkerchief.” 

The novel was published in 1845, second 
edition in 1851. Is this form still in use ? 

Tuomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 

{It is or was more common in the West Riding 
than “‘ neckerchief.”] 


FirzStePHen Famity.—Can any of your 
Irish readers give me any information con- 
cerning thedescendantsof Robert FitzStephen, 
who went to Ireland with Strongbow? The 
smallest information will be gratefully re- 
ceived. P. A. F. 8. 


Barker, DEAN oF 1757- 
1776.—From a pedigree in one of the Harl. 
Soc. vols. 37-40 it appears that the dean 
married Mary Halton, and he had a son 
Alexander, a clerk. Will any reader inform 
me whether this Alexander is the same per- 
son as the Rev. Alexander Barker, whose | 
marriage with Miss Burnham of Shirland is | 
recorded in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
1789; and also as to the parentage of the 
dean’s wife ? Gro. W. WRIGLEY. 

68, Southborough Road, South Hackney. 


Sampters.—I have a collection of these | 
articles, bearing dates ranging from 1794 to 
the middle of the present century. My latest 
acquisition was picked up in the town of 
Wigan a few weeks ago, and bears, in addi- 
tion to the usual shepherd, birds, trees, &c., 
the inscription “ Alice Cockburn, 1855.” Has 
any reader of ‘N. & Q. anything of this | 
character of a later date? M. N. 


‘evidence. To this I demur, because I am led 


of looking at things have done no small mis- 


mingings”? I shall expect to find it near 

“Whitewater Common.” [ have consulted 

twenty-four Notts maps in my own collection 

without success. Rosert WHITE. 
Worksop. 


Gameo.tp.—-Can any one give me any parti- 
culars of the Gambold family — of whom 
was Rev. John Gambold (the Moravian 
bishop), son of the Rev. William Gambold of 
Puncheston, Pembrokeshire, whose father was 
another William Gambold? There was an 
Anne Gambold who in 1754 married Benja- 
min Millingchamp. HARFLETE. 


Faccots To BuRN Heretics. — Were be- 
quests for the purpose of buying these at all 
common? One such was lett (I speak from 
memory) by the widow of a City freeman, 
who bequeathed a tenement, the rent of 
which was to be applied for the purchase of 
faggots for the aforesaid purpose. For many 
years, I believe, the rent went into the pockets 
of the parochial clergy. It is now applied 
for the purchase of coals for the poor, “to 
warm their bodies instead of burning them,” 
as it was wittily said. W. B. Gerisu. 

Hoddesdon, Herts. 


Beplics, 
THE LETTERS OF JUNIUS. 
(8 $. i. 512; ii. 57, 218, 393, 481; iii, 49, 111 
189, 331 ; ii. 155.) 
ON my presuming to offer some notions of 

Junius—not acquired through 

Investigation calm, whose silent powers 

Command the world, 
for in early years I had been cautioned 
against wasting time over Junius and the 
Iron Mask, but rather my incidental im- 
pressions—Mr. HotcomBe INcLeBy (8 S. 
lii. 331), fairly animadverting on my teme- 
rity, counselled me to be guided in this 
matter by Roscoe's, or such like, laws of 


to agree with Freeman that “lawyers’ ways 


chief, not only to the true understanding of 
ELEANORA pi ToLepo. — Who were the/| our history, but to the actual course of our 
rents of Eleanora di Toledo, wife of the | history itself.” Mr. INGLEBy treated too 
rand Duke Cosimo de’ Medici (he died a.p. | lightly “the hearsay evidence of a steward” 
1574)? Was her mother of the blood royal of | of Boconnoe, an exceptional man of business, 
Spain? MEG too prosaic a votary of Mammon for romanc- 
ing, one skilled in conveyancing and dodging 
Map or NovrrincHAMsHiRE. — Will any | forensic quibbles, whose shrewdness was mani- 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly direct me to a very | fested in the case of the Burnham Beeches. 
early map of Nottinghamshire or a private| The demand for picturesque sites on 
survey which contains in the district between | the Grenville property led him to discover 
Styrrup and Blyth a meadow named “Ter-| that a good thing might be made of a 
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rumour that the beeches were in danger 
from the builder. The high price he set 
upon the land astonished Mr. Fortescue (Lady 
Grenville’s heir), who doubted if he could 
obtain it. “Leave that to me,” said the 
steward. “London will not risk losing the 
beeches, which we shall enjoy all the same, 
at no cost, and receive a handsome sum into 
the bargain.” The result justified his fore- 
thought. With regard to Boconnoc I may 
refer to a local error, inadvertently repeated 
by me, that Lord Chatham was born there. 
To me this astute steward was most com- 
municative. Among the documents entrusted 
to him by Lady Grenville, when he under- 
took the stewardship at Dropmore, was the 
sealed packet alluded to in my last, 8" S. iii. 
189, to which he attached such importance 
that my impassive reception of the news 
piqued him. I knew my man so well for 


thirty years that I would stake my life on | 


the truth of his statements respecting the 
packet and the secrecy enjoined for family 
reasons, and confidence in my unique position 
stimulated inquiry, which was answered by 
more false Juniuses than I was prepared for. 
Certainly the parallels cited by Messrs. 
Swinden and Waterhouse go far to excuse the 
hasty conjecture that Chatham and Junius 
were one; and to propitiate my censor, to 
whom thanks are due, I follow in the ortho- 
dox wake of three law luminaries. Lord 
Chief Justice Coleridge wrote: “If Francis 
really was Junius, a scoundrel he was of the 
deepest dye.” Indeed, Francis himself branded 
the identification as a “silly, malignant false- 
hood.” Lord Camden, Chief Justice of Com- 
mon Pleas, said that Junius, by touching ona 
fact known only to three persons (Lord 
Camden himself, Chatham, and Temple), had 
betrayed his complicity with the nobleman 
last named. George Hardinge, Attorney- 
General, a Welsh judge, and nephew of this 
Lord Camden, heard his lordship declare that 
many things strengthened his conviction. 
Judge eodinns observed that Lord Temple 
and Junius, during almost the whole period 
of the letters, were bitter against Lords 
Camden and Chatham ; that collusion there 
was, for Lord Temple had not “eloquence or 
parts” enough to bethe author. But the editor 
of the ‘Grenville Papers’ says, on the con- 
trary, “that he was capable of writing the 
letters of Junifis,” as proved by “some pecu- 
liarities of style as well as similarity of 
thoughts and expression” preserved in evi- 
dence. Now I remember, years ago, rousing 
the ire of a literary lady by saying, in jest, 
that Junius must have had a female colla- 
borateur to account for the acerbity and 


asperity more feminine than masculine. It 
was a random shot, but Richard Grenville 
married an inspired poetess, Anne Chambers, 
who knew how to “smear the page with gall,” 
and, I doubt not, wrote the C that appears on 
the original MSS. 

That Junius favoured the Grenvilles in 
opposition to their brother-in-law Lord 
Chatham is proved by a simple test (Zdinb. 
Review, xliv. 5, 6, ¢.v.). He changed front 
by lauding Chatham after the reconciliation 
with Richard Grenville, Lord Temple; and 
his warm attachment to George Grenville, 
says Dr. Mason Good, indicates an ardent 
| personal friendship, though he wrote : “I [as 
| Junius} have not the honour of knowing Mr. 
| Grenville personally ” (an excusable fib in the 
opinion of Dr. Johnson); yet he warns him 
against attempting to unmask Junius, lest the 
discovery, which could do no good, might 
recoil injuriously, and says that in proper time 
Junius will declare himself. Richard Gren- 
ville was a good French scholar, and Dr. Parr 
observed many gallicisms in Junius, who wit- 
nessed occurrences in Paris that must have 
happened when Richard Grenville was re- 
| sident there, and before Sir Philip Francis 
was born. 

Not to quote further what is already known 
_to Junius-hunting readers, I will proceed to 
name some competent authorities who confirm 
the aforesaid steward in regard to the sealed 
packet preserved at Dropmore, Lady Gren- 
ville’s seat, viz., two Dukes of Buckingham, 
father and son, nephews of Lord Grenville ; 
Miss Wynne, cousin of the first duke, and 
Mrs. Rowley, his niece ; Lady Grenville ; and 
| Thomas Grenville, brother of Lord Grenville, 
who declared emphatically at a dinner table 
in 1805, “I know the real Junius, but the 
secret must not transpire in my lifetime,” 
and this many years before he received the 
packet from the Duke of Buckingham who 
discovered it at Stow. George Grenville died 
in 1770,and my memory, though defective at 
seventy-nine, inclines to 1870 as the year in 
which the packet was reopened. 

As the instructions for publicly revealing 
the name of Junius were disregarded, I feel 
no delicacy in repeating the statement of my 
late friend, the confidential steward, who en- 
joined no secrecy, nor did the case demand it. 
But for what family reasons did the Hon. 
George Fortescue, the grandson of George 
Grenville (0+. 1770), depart from his in- 
structions ? 

Dr. Fellowes well put it in 1827 that the 
Grenvilles (if Junius was connected with 
them) had momentous reasons for conceal- 
ment in the reign of George LIT. :— 
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“Even at present, 1827, they may feel a repug- 
nance in having it known that they, in the person of 
their ancestor if I may so speak, were accomplices 
in laying bare to the vulgar scorn the hypocritical 
interior of sceptred majesty, and in teaching the 
multitude to think and to speak contemptuously of 
kings.” 


My investigations, after learning that 


Junius wrote privately to Lord Chatham, | 


establish a belief that he was no other than 
Richard Grenville, Earl Temple, and that 
Lady Temple was his collaborateur and 
amanuensis. Finis coronat opus. In con- 
clusion, let me recommend any dissentient 
to refer to vol. iii. of the ‘Grenville Papers’ 
and compare the words Aave in the second and 
fifth, and hand in the fifth line, of Junius’s 
facsimile, with the same words in the first and | 
fifth lines of Lady Temple’s writing, also the 
word others by both. He might also note 
their capital letters T and C in the original 
MSS. at the British Museum. 

H. H. Drake. 


Forest Butts (9 ii. 108).— 


Walter Scott’s fine ballad ‘Cadyow Castle’ 


are the following lines :— 


Mightiest of all the beasts of chase 
hat roam in woody Caledon, 
Crashing the forest in his race, 
The Mountain Bull comes thundering on. 


Fierce on the hunter’s quivered band 
He rolls his eyes of swarthy glow, 
Spurns with black hoof and horn the sand, 
And tosses high his mane of snow. 


With regard to their colour, which is the 
point upon which Mr. WALLace wishes to be 
informed, Lesleus, in a Latin note quoted by 
Scott, says :— 

“In Caledonia olim 
quidam bos, nunc veri rarior, qui, colore candi- 

issimo,” &c. 

In the introduction Scott says : 

“There was long preserved in this forest [the 
Caledonian Forest] the breed of the Scottish wild- 
cattle, until their ferocity occasioned their being 
extirpated about forty years ago [according to the 
date of the ballad that would be, I suppose, circa 
1760). Their appearance was beautiful, being milk- 
white, with black muzzles, horns, and hoofs. The 
bulls are described by ancient authors as having 
white manes ; but those of latter days had lost that 
a de perhaps by intermixture with the tame 

reed. 


Scott adds in a note :— 

“They were formerly kept in the park at Drum- 
lanri, , and are still to be seen at Chillingham 
Castle, in Northumberland.” 

With regard to Chillingham, Chambers, in 
his ‘Concise Gazetteer,’ 1895, says :— 

“In the park, as at Cadzow [or Cadyow], are 
preserved a herd of wild white cattle.” 


frequens erat sylvestris | 


In a note to Scott’s preface to his ballad, 
dated 1833, and signed Ed. (qy. Lockhart ?), 
it is stated that 
“the breed had not been entirely extirpated. 
There remained certainly a magnificent herd of 
these cattle in Cadyew Forest within these few 
years.” 

Although the description—a great favourite 
| with the poet Campbell (see Lockhart’s ‘ Life 


| of Scott’)—of “the Mountain Bull” in Scott’s 


ballad is very spirited, and worthy of Scott, 
still these wild cattle undoubtedly owe their 
chief reputation to “The Bride of Lammer- 
moor,” the beginning of whose fatal love was 
“along of” her rescue by Ravenswood from 
one of these animals. In chap. v.(iv. in more 
recent editions) Scott says :— 

“The bull had lost the shaggy honours of his 
mane, and the race was small and light made, in 
colour a dingy white, or rather a pale yellow, with 
black horns and hoofs.” 

See also note to chap. vii. of ‘Castle Dan- 
| gerous,’ with a painfully realistic extract from 


In Sir @ letter written to Scott appended. In this 


note Scott says :— 

“The wild cattle of this breed, which are now 
only known in one manor in England, that of Chil- 
lingham Castle in Northumberland (the seat of the 
Earl of Tankerville), were, in the memory of man, 

| still preserved in three places in Scotland, namely, 

| Drumlanrig, Cumbernauld, and the upper park at 
| Hamilton Palace, at all of which places, except the 
| last, 1 believe, they have now been destroyed on 

account of their ferocity. But though those of 
| modern days are remarkable for their white colour, 
| with black muzzles, and exhibiting in a small degree 
| the black mane, about three or four inches long, by 

| which the bulls in particular are distinguished,” &c. 

JONATHAN Boucnier. 

| Ropley, Hampshire. 


| 
| Hocktipe Customs (9 §. ii. 26).—The 
|macaroni supper at Hungerford on the 
|oceasion of this holiday must have been a 
| modern localcustom grafted on a more ancient 
/one. It was certainly not a Saxon custom, as 
suggested in the query. I find no evidence 
that the Saxons were acquainted with this 
| Italian dish, and it is certain that they usually 
| patronized much more solid ones. There is 
| also an absence of evidence to prove that the 
|Saxons kept the Hocktide holiday. The 
»0pular opinion appears to. have been that 
it celebrated the massacre of the Danes on 
St. Brice’s Day, 13 Nov., 1002, but there are 
difficultiesinaccepting this opinion. Although 
the ‘Saxon Chronicle,’ Florence of Worcester, 
|Simeon of Durham, and some other early 
| chronicles, mention the massacre, none of 
| them mentions the Hokeday. Moreover, the 
dates do not agree. The Quindena Pasche 
| was usually kept on the Tuesday after the 
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second Sunday after Easter Day. Some 
authorities favour the opinion that it cele- 
brated the death of Hardicanute, which 
happened on Tuesday, 8 June, 1041, and | 
released the Saxons from the oppressive rule 
of the Danes. This is thought by Strutt 
(‘Sports and Pastimes’) to be the most pro- | 


*Hokeday,’ 9 §. i. 287; ii. 92; and 7S. xi. 
491, and references.) 

I subjoin a note (just received from the 
Deputy Keeper of Public Records) of an early 
instance of the word :— 

** 1257, Ancient Deed in P.R.O. 11 Nov., Sciant 
universi quod ego Michael filius Rogeri Buletel de 


bable origin of the holiday. A suggestion | comitatu Essex debeo Deulecresse* filio Aaron’ 


has also been made that it was a remnant of 
a heathen custom, perhaps introduced into | 
Britain during the period of the Roman 
occupation (Archeologia, vol. vii. p. 244). The 
holiday is referred to in some old church- | 


wardens’ accounts, from which it appears that | 


Judei quatuor libras sterlingorum reddendas ei 
ie del Hoke day anno regni regis Henrici filii regis 
Johannis quadragesimo secundo. y 


Syntax or A Prerace (9 §. ii. 105).—Mr. 
saYNE may be thought hypercritical of Miss 


there was no fixed formula for its celebration, | Corelli's English. His first four examples 
as the customs varied in different localities. come fairly under the rule of the Latin gram- 
As an instance of local custom, there was a | ar, that a noun of multitude takes, or may 
play at Coventry known as the Hock Tuesday take, a verb in the plural. “These sort of 
nlay,* a description of which is given by | men” is, of course, indefensible ; but it must 
Conon in his account of the entertainment | be endured as an established solecism. Iam 
to Queen Elizabeth at Kenilworth. This | sure that I have found it in writers of the 
play is said to have been founded on the | Seventeenth century. I have a lady friend, 
massacre of the Danes, and was exhibited | somewhat of a purist, whoalways says “Those 
by Coventry men before the queen in July, | sorts of things,” &c. To the shame of my 
1575, and appears to have been performed by | better judgment I must own that it always 
dumb show, “whereat her Majestie laught | Soundsto me somewhat pedantic. A ‘monied’ 
well,” and rewarded the players with two | man (I saynothing about the spelling) is about 
bucks and five marks in money. Another | as presentable as, ¢.g., a bearded man or a 
instance is mentioned by Bevil Higgons in | /anded proprietor. Lastly, “helpmeet” can- 
his ‘Short View of English History’ (8vo. | not be thought entirely absurd, when we 
p. 17, c. 1734). He states that St. Brice’s Eve | recall that for Adam there was not found an 
was still celebrated by the Northern English | help meet for him. One may dislike to see it 


in commemoration of the massacre of the 
Danes, the women beating brass instruments 
and singing old rhymes in praise of their 
cruel ancestors. Spelman (‘Glossary,’ s.v. 
‘Hockday’) gives some account of the holi- 
day, and says it was still celebrated in his 
day. Brand (‘Popular Antiquities’) and Strutt 
(‘Sports and Pastimes’) also give some parti- 
culars. All the accounts appear to indicate 
that the women took an active part and 
collected considerable sums for religious pur- 
poses. B H. 


In the interest of accurate knowledge 
I would invite Mr. WALLAcE to state the 
exact date to which the newspaper cutting 
that he has forwarded refers. Some doubt 
has been expressed from time to time as to 
the true date of Hockday ; and he could at 
least remove this doubt, even if he cannot 
solve the hitherto impenetrable mystery of 
the origin of the name, or of the horse-play 
with which the day was celebrated. (See also 

* This play is not to be confounded with the 
Mysteries on Corpus Christi acted by the Francis- 
cans at Coventry, an account of which is given in 
Warton’s ‘ Hist. of English Poetry,’ and in Malone’s 
‘Shakespeare,’ vol. ii. pt. ii. pp. 13, 14. 


cast into a single word ; but this is not more 
incorrect than—- scarcely so incorrect as (I 
‘must be on my guard !)—“after awhile,” 
“Whatever do you mean by it?” and other 
such amalgamations, which we are constantly 
coming across. C. B. Mount. 


Great English writers have used a verb in 


| the plural after “ neither......nor”:— 
Nor heaven nor earth have been at peace to-night. 
Shakspeare, ‘ Julius Cesar,’ IL. ii. 


I have noticed also the same construction 
in Gibbon’s ‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire.’ YARDLEY. 


Str WaLter Scort on Griam’s ‘ 
Stories’ (9 §. i. 262; ii. 33, 93).—It is true 
that only “einige Zeilen” of Scott’s letter 
appear in the preface to the current edition 
ot Taylor’s ‘Gammer Grethel,’ but at the end is 

iven what professes to be the complete letter. 
Vir. HEELIs says that his first note “dealt 
only with Grimm’s ‘Kinder- und Haus- 
miarchen,’” but he also speaks in that note 
of ‘Gammer Grethel,’ Taylor’s “now scarce 
| work.” Hence my mention of the reprint. 

* =Gedaliah : see J. Jacobs, ‘Jews in Angevin 
England ’ (1893), p. 368. 
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I did not confuse this reprint with Mrs. 

Hunt’s translation. Both books are in Bohn’s 

series. H. RayMENT. 
Sidcup, Kent. 


TopMorDEN (9% §S, i. 24, 78, 114, 217, 272, 
417, 515; ii. 137).—In a little book called ‘A 
State of the Proceedings of the Corporation 
of the Governors of the Bounty of Queen 
Anne’ (1719), by John Ecton, “Collector- 
General of the Revenue of the Tenths,” this 
place-name is called (p. 111) Todmerdine ; 
and on p. 142 the place we now call Waddes- 
don (co. Bucks) is called Waddesden. To 
come to more recent times, the place now 
called Harlesden I have seen sometimes in 
books and maps called Harlesdon (Middlesex) ; 
and in the “Semelel Gazetteer of England 
and Wales,’ 1867, we read “ Wilsdon, see Willes- 
den,” which, I take it, means “ Wilsdon, now 
better known as Willesden, which, therefore, 
see.” There is more of a don than a dene in 
the site of both of these two places. 

W. H—n B—y. 

Manor House, Crapron (9 ii. 7).—If 
M. 8. refers to Clapton, a suburb of London, 
the house was pulled down about twenty 
years ago, and the site is occupied by a street 
of houses. Arruur Hussey. 

Wingham, Kent. 


“ CHARME ” (9% §. i, 287).—If one knew more 
of the “private correspondence” quoted by 
C.L.S. one might be better able to judge 
but to me, and as it stands, the so-called 
“saying of the period” looks very much like 
a quaint and imperfect englishing of the 
advertisement, over the way, of a French 
dealer in wood, charcoal, and mineral coal. 
In which case “charme” would be simply the 
wood, in logs or billets, of the hornbeam or 
yoke elm, Carpinus betulus. 

Tuomas J. JEAKES. 

Tower House, New Hampton. 

(‘“‘ Charme, arbre de haute tige de la famille des 
amentacées,” says Littré, supporting the informa- 
tion supplied by our correspondent. } 


A Cuurcu Trapition (9 §. i. 428 ; ii. 58, 
150).—I have turned up and read the eighteen 
earlier references on this head, but find that 
not one mentions the fact that the latest 
example of a twisted plan, after all the Gothic 
ones, is the largest church ever built, St. 
Peter’s of the Vatican. The twist, which 
there amounts to some feet, is well known to 

purely a blunder by one of the several 
architects, Carlo Maderno, who finally altered 
the Greek to a Latin cross by adding the 


and blundered about it. These irregularities 
are certainly more abundant in France than 
in England. We have none in_ buildings 
approaching the dignity of St. Denys near 
Paris, or St. Quen at Rouen. 

. L. GARBETT. 


A Nosre Carp-sHarper §. ii. 109).— 
The reference in ‘ Night and Morning’ (1841) 
is probably to the celebrated case Lord de 

oos v. Cumming (action for libel resulting 
in a verdict for defendant). 

Epwarp H. Marswaut, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Lord de Roos, vide trial Roos v. Cumming, 
10 February, 1837. Henry Geratp Hore. 
Clapham, 8.W. 


Martin (9S. ii. 100) is spoken 
of as if he were the original “Peter Parley.” 
He was one of the spurious imitators (see the 
‘Handbook of Fictitious Names,’ 1868, p. 96). 

THOMAS. 


Musica (9 §. ii. 127)—The song ‘Fair 
Dorinda’ is not in D’Avenant’s ‘Tempest.’ 
The device of introducing Dorinda as Mi- 
randa’s sister pleased Dryden, and he was 

robably responsible for the parts allotted to 

er and her lover. Thus the words would be 
by Dryden, and the music by either Banister 
or Pelham Humphrey, not by Lock, who 
wrote the incidental portions. In neither 
Dryden nor D’Avenant have I been able to 
trace the words. There are so many Dorindas 
in Restoration poetry that it might prove a 
task to find this particular one. Playford’s 
collections would pm certainly contain the 
music. I have not access to all of these. 

Curiously enough, D’Avenant’s ‘Tempest’ 
supplies a reference to the second inquiry, 
‘Sir Simon the King.’ Ritson conjectures 
that this tune is mentioned under a 
different name as far back as the year 
1575. It was first printed in Playford’s 
* Musick’s Recreation’ (1652), and is included 
in the later editions of the ‘ Dancing Master,’ 
and also in ‘Pills to em Melancholy.’ 
Chappell, in his ‘Popular Music,’ gives a very 
full account and two distinct versions of the 
tune, which has appeared under various 
names (‘Round about our Coal Fire, on) 

Simon himself is somewhat obscure. He is 
supposed to have been Simon Wadlow, the 
tapster at the “Devil” Tavern—“ Old Sym, 
the King of Skinkers,” as the inscription over 
the door of the Apollo room named him. The 
exigences of the tune—one of the earliest in 
compound triple time—made him “Sir” Simon. 


ewes neve. He doubtless “ knew how to 
uild straight” as well as Pugin, but hurried 


D’Avenant believed this tale, and in his ‘Tem- 
pest’ (Act III. se. iii.) Trincalo, rating Cali- 
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ban for some trickery played by Ariel, 
says :— 

“°Tis thou hast changed the wine then, and 
drunk it up, like a debauched fish as thou art. Let 
me see’t, I'll taste it myself.—Element! mere ele- 
ment, as I live! It was a cold gulp, such as this, 
which killed my famous predecessor, old Simon the 
King.” 

The tune, with its roystering burden— 

Says old Sir Simon the King, 
Says old Sir Simon the King, 
Vith his ale-dropt hose, 
And his malmsey nose, 
Sing hey ding, ding-a-ding, ding, 
was adapted to many songs of the Restora- 
tion, probably the most famous, certainly one 
of the best, being the ‘Sale of Rebellious 
Household Stuff,” given in the Percy col- 
lection. 

It only remains to add that no less a person 
than Squire Western preferred this tune to 
any other—after dinner. 

GeorGE MARSHALL, 

Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


In the year 1621 or thereabouts the “Devil” 
Tavern in Fleet Street was kept by one Simon 
Wadloe, 


“a witty butt of a man, much such another as 
honest Jack Falstaff, a merry boon companion, not 
only witty himself, but the occasion of wit in others, 
quick at repartee, fond of proverbial sayings, curious 
in his wines. A good old song, set to a fine old 
tune, was written about him, and called ‘ Old Sir 
Simon the King.’ This was the favourite old- 
fashioned ditty in which Fielding’s rough and 
jovial Squire Western afterwards delighted.”—‘ Old 
and New London,’ vol. i. 40. 

A newspaper cutting in my scrap-book 
states that the song is to be found in Durfey’s 
‘Wit and Mirth; or, Pills to purge Melan- 
choly’ (1719), and gives two verses as fol- 
lows :— 

Drink will make a man drunk, 
And drunk will make a man dry ; 
ry will make a man sick, 
And sick will make a man die, 
Says old Simon the King. 
Drinking will make a man quaff, 
Quatting will make a man sing, 
Singing will make a man laugh, 
And laughing long life doth bring, 
Says old Simon the King. 
H. ANpDREws. 

Gorpon Famity (9 8. ii. 128).—The royal 

descent of the above family from David and 


Malcolm, Kings of Scotland, the Emperor | 
Henry III. of Germany, and Egbert, King of | 


ter of Edgar Atheling and wife of Malcolm 
III. of Scotland, to Henry III., Emperor of 
Germany, and Egbert, King of England. 

The St. Clair family: Through Isabel, 
daughter of Malise, seventh Earl of Strathern ; 
Egida, daughter of Alexander Comyn, second 
Earl of Buchan; Elizabeth, daughter of 
Roger de Quincey, Earl of Winchester ; Helen, 
daughter of Alan, Lord of Galloway; and 
Margaret, daughter of David, Earl of Hunt- 
ingdon, and then continues to Egbert, the 
same as above. JoHNn RADCLIFFE. 


There is no royal descent from the marriage 
of Alexander Seton with the mother of the 
first Earl of Huntly. What your correspond- 
ent is probably thinking of is the fact that 
Princess Annabella Stuart, the daughter of 
James I. (of Scotland), married the second 
Earl of Huntly, and carried on this line of 
the Gordons. Her brother, James IL, of 
course, was the ancestor of the Queen. 

J. M. 


OLD-TIME _PUNISHMENTs (9"" §. ii. 47, 137).— 
The “scold’s bridle” mentioned by Mr. 
JEAKES must be, I think, that kept in the 
vestry of the parish church of Walton-on- 
Thames. It is said to have been given to the 
parish in 1633 by a person who “lost a valu- 
able estate through a _ gossiping, lying 
woman”; and there is this accompanying 
inscription :— 

Chester presents Walton with a bridle, 
To curb women’s tongues that talk too idle. 
E. G. CLAYTON. 


In Dyer'’s ‘Church Lore Gleanings’ (1891) 
there are two illustrations of “finger stocks 
or pillories” preserved at Littlecote Hall, 
Wiltshire, and Ashby de la Zouch, Leicester- 
shire. 

Clinch and Kershaw’s ‘Bygone Surrey’ 
contains an illustration of the “gossip’s 
bridle” still existing at Walton-on-Thames. 

An old “ducking stool” belonging to the 
town of Scarborough is preserved in the 
museum there. 

Mr. Albert Hartshorne, F.S.A., in his 
‘ Hanging in Chains’ (1893), mentions various 
places where gibbets, or parts of gibbets, are 
preserved. H. ANDREWS. 


Newron’s Housr Kensineton (8 5. 
xii. 507; 9% §S. i. 53)—As no satisfactory 
answer has appeared to my query at the 
first reference, I went to Campden Hill 


England, through the male (Seton) and the|}a few days ago to see for myself what 


female (St. Clair) lines, is as follows :— 
Seton family: Through Christina, daughter 

of Robert, Earl of Carrick ; Isabel, daughter 

of David, Earl of Huntingdon ; Margaret, sis- 


was the state of matters. Bullingham 
House was pulled down in 1895, and the 
site and its surroundings are covered by Bul- 


lingham Mansions, a large pile of buildings 
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let out in flats, the entrance of which is in 
Pitt Street, but one wing stretches into 
Church Street, adjoining the “Old George” 
Tavern. Apparently the only reminiscence 
in Kensington of Newton’s having resided 
there is a small but excellent statue in the 
Public Library, representing the philosopher 
in a sitting posture and immersed in thought 
on the law of gravitation, with an inscription 
stating that he resided in Kensington from 
1725 to 1727, and died there in the latter 
year ; also that the statue was presented to 
the library by the sculptor, John Bell, Esq., 
in December, 1891. W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


BAaTTLe OF THE NILE (9*" §. ii. 127).—This 
little pamphlet finds a place in Prof. Laugh- 
ton’s accurate and comprehensive ‘ Nelson 
Bibliography,’ under the heading ‘ Anony- 
mous,’ with the note :— 

“ Verses written, presumably, by an Italian with 
a very imperfect knowledge of English, and worth 
noting for their exquisite absurdity.” 

F. L. MAWDESLEY. 

Delwood Croft, York. 


CARDINAL Rosst (9° S. ii. 129).—Is not 
Raphael in this query an_ oversight for 
Michael Angelo? I have looked through 128 
works of Raphael, but can find no ‘ Last 
Judgment’ such as Angelo executed in the 
Sistine Chapel. J. H. Mrrcnryer, F.R.A.S. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE House 
(9 S. i. 68, 212, 372; ii. 34).—The following, 
headed ‘Rye House,’ from Pinnock’s “Guide 
to Knowledge’ for 1834, may be of interest to 
Mr. W. B. Gerisu :-— 


“Two miles north-east from Hoddesdon is Stan- 
stead Abbots, so called from its having once belonged 
to Waltham Abbey. In this parish, near the side 
of the river Lea, and on the road from London to 
Hoddesdon, is the Rye House, originally built as a 
castle by Andrew Ogard, agreeable to a licence from 
Henry VI. The gn building has both battle- 


way to Newmarket ; that once the coach had gone 
through without the guards attending it ; and if he 
had placed anything in the way to have stopped the 
coach for the shortest time, he could have shot 
both the king and his brother, and might have 
escaped through the grounds by a way in which he 
could not have been followed. 

“This conversation furnished Ramsay and West 
with an opportunity of framing the most probable 
part of the evidence they gave against the persons 
who were brought to trial for a supposed intention 
to murder the king and the Duke of York, which, 
from their having fixed on this house as the scene 
of action, was called the Rye House Plot. There is 
a tradition (though the grounds of it are at this 
time unknown) that after Rumbold’s execution, his 
head was placed on an iron pike, still remaining on 
the top of a twisted chimney on the house, and his 
limbs on the branches of a large elm, which stood 
on the opposite side of the road, but has since been 
cut down. Rumbold was certainly not executed 
till two years after the plot; when, being taken 
prisoner on the defeat of the Duke of Argyle in 
Scotland, he was condemned as a rebel. At his 
death he positively denied the knowledge of any 
_ ; he admitted his having mentioned how easy 
1e could have killed the king and duke, but declared 
no scheme had ever been formed or agreement 
entered into to attempt their death.” 

GerorGE Lucas. 

Commercial Street, Maesteg. 


In addition to the works specified in reply 
to my query, I have recently obtained two 
more. These are :— 

Rye House, 1685. By Benj. Winstone—n.d. (circa 
1888), 7 pp., wrapper and m of Rye House (the 
latter reprinted from Spratt’s ‘ True Account’). 

An Historical Guide to the Rye House and an 
Account of the Plot, together with a Description of 
the Rye House, as given upon the Trial of Lord 
Russell, Algernon Sydney, and others in 1683; also 
Guide to Places of Interest in the Locality. — 
J. Teale & Co., Rye House, Hoddesdon, Herts, n.d., 
32 pp., including wrapper, illustrated. 

W. B. Gerisu. 

Hoddesdon, Herts. 


AUTOGRAPHS (9 §. i, 268, 336 ; ii. 35).—For 
many years | have had a good, gradually in- 
creasing collection of autograph letters ; and 


ments and loopholes, and was probably the gate of 
the castle which Andrew Ozard had liberty to erect, 
and, if so, is among the earliest of those brick 
buildings raised after the form of the bricks was 
changed from the ancient flat and broad to the 
modern shape. But what has brought this house 
into public notice is its being considered as the spot 
fixed on for the intended assassination of Charles II. 
in his return from Newmarket in 1683. 

“The house was at that time tenanted by one 
Rumbold, who had served in Cromwell’s army : 
being once or twice at a meeting of some discon- 
tented persons, who, in the course of conversation, 
talked of many schemes for changing the govern- 
ment, and, among others, of killing the king and his 
brother as the surest, Rumbold informed them of 
the situation of Rye House, which he then in- 
habited, and of there being a moat round the house, 
through which the king sometimes passed in his 


my plan is very simple, and seems to me far 
more convenient for inspection, and safer 
from the “society thief,” than Cx1o’s plan. 
I have ten volumes of cardboard -leaved 
albums ; each page takes two or more letters. 
I keep the volumes in a glass-fronted small 
cupboard, lying on their sides, their backs 
facing the front. On their backs are stamped 
the contents of each volume — Statesmen, 
Music, Artists, Stage, Science, Authors, &c. 
At the beginning of each volume is an alpha- 
betical list of contents, with room to add 
fresh names. The letters each have a narrow 
slip, three-quarters of an inch wide, of foreign 
bank-note paper pasted down the back ; the 
under side of this slip is pasted into the book. 
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I find this answer perfectly. The letters can be 
easily read,and never get crumpled or fingered 
more than necessary. I find the slip can be 
easily pulled off the cardboard, should I wish 
to insert a better specimen or change a place, 
as the surface of the board seems to come 
with it, whilst the letters never come off. I 
find some friends care to see only one class of 
autograph, and in this way their wish can be 
at once gratified. My books were four years 
in London, and did not suffer in any way 
from “fog.” I have about 3,000. 
P. A. F. STEPHENSON. 

“ DEWY-FEATHERED” (9% §. ii. 7, 116).— 
With regard to Mr. Bayne’s remark that 
“the refreshing effects of dew on slumbering 
vegetation are manifest, and have been recog- 
nized from early days,” perhaps I may draw 
attention to 

Ilka blede of grass keps its own drap of dew, 
vide ‘Songs,’ p. 3, of James Ballantyne. And 
Lord Byron wrote :— 

The starlight dews 

All silently their tears of love instil, 

Weeping themselves away, till they infuse 

Deep into nature’s breast the spirit of her hues. 
But Chesterfield said :— 

The dews of the evening most carefully shun ; 

Those tears of the sky for the loss of the sun. 

* Advice to a Lady in Autumn.’ 
Henry Geratp Hope. 
Clapham, 8. W. 


St. Fursey (9 S. ii. 25, 104).—It might be 
added to Mr. Pacet Toynsee’s interesting 
note under this heading that, according to 
Husenbeth (‘Emblems of Saints’), this abbot 
died 16 January, A.D. 650, and that an ancient 
representation exists showing an angel de- 
fending him against the Devil. In Owen’s 
‘Sanctorale Catholicum’ the same day is 

iven, but the year is quoted as a.p. 653. He 
is therein spoken of as a native of Munster, 
and apparently died at Latiniac (Lagny) in 
France. Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


Srr Ricuarp Horuam, Knr. (9% i. 448 ; 
ii. 17).— Reference to his will and three 
codicils, proved by his executors, William 
Hotham, of York, William Knott, the testator’s 
great-nephew, and Jane Cowan, of Hotham- 
ton, or Bognor, co. Sussex, widow, 19 April, 
1799 (P.C.C. 271 Howe), shows that there 
is no mention of any son. Rev. Amezeali 
Empson, Vicar of Scawby, co. Lincoln, named 
as an executor, predeceased the testator, who, 
22 May, 1797, is described as of Wimbledon 
Grove, co. Surrey. William Knott's mother, 
Sarah Knott, is given as of Dunington (query 
Donington ?), co, Lincoln, She had an elder 


son, John Knott, who was left an annuity of 
fifty guineas. Sir Beaumont Hotham, Knt., 
one of the Chief Barons of the Exchequer, his 
son, Col. Beaumont Hotham, and his grand- 
son, Beaumont Hotham, who was in remainder 
for the Bognor property, are referred to. Is 
anything known of a portrait of Sir Richard 
Hotham, painted in 1793 by Romney? Who 
is its present possessor? 
REGINALD STEwartT BoppincTon. 
Constitutional Club. 


“SUMER IS Y-CUMEN IN” (98 §. ii. 7, 109). 
—-Hardiman says that this air was taken 
bodily by Dr. Burney from the ancient Irish 
melody called “Samhre teacht,” or “Summer 
is coming.” Moore is declared to have written 
“Rich and rare were the gems she wore” to 
the melody. (See ‘The Irish Melodies of 
Thomas Moore,’ by Dr. Charles Villiers Stan- 
ford, 1895.) The likeness was first detected 
by Dr. Young, Bishop of Clonfert. Hardi- 
man says (1831) :— 

“This sweet hymn was a tribute of grateful 
melody, offered up by our ancestors to the opening 
year, and has been sung from time immemorial by 
them at the approach of spring. To those who 
have resided among the peasantry of the southern 
and western parts of Ireland, where the national 
manners are most unadulterated, this melody is at 
this day perfectly familiar.’ 

I know it is the custom toabuse Hardiman, 
just as it is the habit of English writers to 
almost ignore the claims and antiquity of 
Irish music; but both deserve great and 
thoughtful attention. 


Gare (5 S. ii. 368; 9% S. ii. 153).—Yes. 
See ‘Laws of Dean Forest’ or ‘History of 
Dean Forest.’ But “a gale” is an acreage of 
a certain seam of coal or iron, rather than 
“land” in the usual sense. 


Oxpest ParisH Recister xi. 108, 215; 
g §. ii. 35, 133).—Lately I had occasion to 
make numerous extracts from the Burrell 
collections, including the volume 5697, re- 
ferred to by Dr. MARSHALL; and under Alfris- 
ton I have a note, “Reg. beg. 1538.” This 
confirms Dr. MARSHALL’s opinion that the 
entries were begun comparatively late. The 
date given by so pans and curious an 
inquirer as Sir W. Burrell is probably cor- 
rect ; but if any doubt remain, perhaps the 
question could be solved by an application 
to the present custodian of the register. 

E. G. 

Richmond, Surrey. 


Mr. G. F. Chambers, in his admirable 


‘Handbook for Eastbourne’ (1886), goes eight 
better than C. H. C., for he asserts that “the 
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Alfriston parish register dates from 1504, and | 


is thought to be the oldest in England.” 
Epwarp H. MarsHati, M.A. 
Hastings. 


It is doubtful if the Elsworth register is a} 
true original, for the appended date, 1597, 
suggests a late transcription of the earlier 
entries ; the term “catalog*” seems to imply 
that the writer had several names before him 
at the time, so not true contemporaneous 
entries. It is certain that, as registers de- 
cayed, they were sometimes transcribed ver- 
batim into a newer book. A. H 


DicTIONARY OF ENGLISH PROVERBS (9* i. 
487 ; ii. 117).—George Herbert's ‘Jacula Pru- | 
dentum’ will be found in the cheap “Chandos 
Classics” edition of his works. : 


“ Hounpns ” at Kine’s CoLLecr, CAMBRIDGE 
(5 S. xii. 88).—At the above reference Mr. 
Epwarp WaLFrorp wrote :— 

“In the ‘ Anecdotes’ of Bowyer we are told that | 
a ‘hound’ of King’s College, Cambridge, is an under- | 
graduate not on the foundation, nearly the same as 
a sizar. 

Can an exact reference to Bowyer be sup- 
jlied for the benefit of the ‘ Historical English 

Jictionary’? Any other information as to | 
this use of the word would be of service. | 
Rost. J. WHITWELL. 
70, Banbury Road, Oxford. 


Opin S. ii. 107).—W. will find the 
descent of Queen Victoria from Odin or| 
Woden given in Frederick D. Hartland’s | 
‘Genealogical, &c., Chart of the Houses of | 
Europe,’ London, 1854. Alsoit may be traced 
in Anderson’s and Betham’s ‘Chronological 
Tables. For an excellent table of descent 
from Woden through Cerdic to Egbert see 
Lappenberg’s ‘ History of the Anglo-Saxons.’ | 
Respecting the divine origin, Olaus Magnus, 
in his ‘ History of Goths, Swedes, and Van- | 
dals,’ London, 1658, p. 37, states that 
“many nations, also led by this confidence, burnt | 
their kings and princes when they were dead, that 
they might be made gods or go to the gods, or else 
they hanged them up solemnly in groves and woods | 
by a chain of gold,” &c. 

Joun RADCLIFFE. 

‘Turee JoviaL Huntsmen’ (9 ii. 88, 
110). — There is an article on the ‘Three 
Jovial Huntsmen’ in the Palatine Note- 
Book, i. 11-13, in which it is stated that the 


this name in Oxford, mentioned, unless my 


/memory is at fault, in ‘Peter Priggins,’a story 
| of university life, by the Rev. J. F. H. Hew- 


lett. Perhaps some Oxford antiquary can 
say in what part of the city it was situated. 
I can remember a street called Cat Street, 
but this name has been altered. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


There is a street in Salisbury so named, but 
I think in the furthest parish from the cathe- 
dral. According to the plan of this new city, in 
1220, it had not half so many churches as old 
cities of its size. One was put in the centre, 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, and four at the 
extreme corners, viz., the Cathedral, S.W., St. 
Martin’s, 8.E., St. Edmund’s, N.E., and St. 
Paul’s, N.W. The last was lately rebuilt on a 
new site, but was probably older than the 
city, being for the viens of Fisherton-Anger, 
or Angler. E. L. GaRBETT. 


I knew Salisbury some forty-two years ago 
well, but have no recollection of a Penny- 
FarthingStreet ; but herein Oxford an ancient 
street, known as Pembroke Street after the 
foundation of Pembroke College, was com- 
monly called Penny-Farthing Sireet—a cor- 
ruption of Penyverthing Street, the name of 
a family of some note, several of whom bore 
oftice in the city not long after the Conquest 
(see Wood). JouN GILBERT. 


ENTRANCE INTO CHuRCHYARDS (9 §. ii. 
126).—The entrances to the very old church 
at Tintagel, close to King Arthur’s famous 
old castle in Cornwall, have a similar arrange- 
ment to that described by Mr. Peacock as 
occurring in the Basque provinces and the 

anish isles to keep out cattle. In this case 
the pit is covered with parallel stones, with 
spaces between. None of my party knew 
what the arrangement was until I explained 
it to them. H. R. P. C. 


Nothing is more common in Cornwall, 
Devonshire,! Herefordshire, and North Wales 
than the gridirons (generally made of granite 
or other local materials) described under this 
entry. Mr. Peacock will find hundreds of 
such in these districts. O. 

In some places"narrow entrances (without 
gates) are made in the walls of churchyards 
for the convenience of churchgoers and the 


form of the old song used by Randolph non-admittance of cattle. For example, at 


Caldecott was the joint production of the 
late Edwin Waugh and the artist himself. 


PENNY-FARTHING STREET (9 S. ii. 128).—| 


Westham, by Pevensey, a very fat parishioner 


| could hardly squeeze through. 


Epwarp H. MarsHatt, M.A. 
With slats of stone in place of bars of iron, 


There was once, many years ago, a street of | the description would answer well for the 
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substitutes for stiles often met with in walkin 

through the meadows of Cornwall, though 

the proper Cornish stile has, in addition, a 

stone or stones at higher elevation to be 

stepped over. I. C. Goutp. 
Loughton. 


“WHO SUPS WITH THE DEVIL,” &c. (9 S. ii. 
124).—This is one of our oldest proverbs. It is 
variously phrased. George Meriton’s ‘ Praise 
ot Yorkshire Ale,’ third edition, 1697, p. 84, 
has, “He mun have a lang shafted speaun 
that sups kail with the devil.” Dekker’s 
‘Batchelars Banquet’ (‘ Works,’ ed. Grosart, 
i. 170) has, “Tush, said the young woman, it 
is an olde saying, he had need of a long spoone 
that will eate with the diuell.”. Kemp in the 
‘Nine Days Wonder,’ 1600, also calls it an 
old proverb, and gives it in practically the 
same form as in Dekker. The earliest ex- 
ample of its appearance in literature with 
which I am acquainted is in Chaucer's 
‘Squire’s Tale, in Bell’s 8- vol. ed., vol. ii. 
p. 221, where it appears as: 

Therfor bihoveth him a ful long spoon 
That schal ete with a feend. 
G. L. Aprerson. 

Wimbledon. 

It was hardly worth while to note Shake- 
speare’s allusion to this proverb, not merely 
because he gives it in full in the ‘Comedy of 
Errors ’ (LV. iii. 64), but because it is used by 
Chaucer in the ‘Squire’s Tale’ (Globe ed., 
1. 603) 

Bihoveth hire [i. ¢., her] a ful long spoon 

That shal ete with a feend. 

Marlowe has it in the ‘ Jew of Malta’ (IIL. iv., 
p. 104 of Cunningham’s ed.): “ He that eats 
with the devil had need of a long spoon”; 
and for further examples of its use by Eliza- 
bethan writers see Col. Dalbiac’s ‘Quotations,’ 
p. 288. I cannot find this proverb in Hazlitt’s 
collection. F. ADAMs. 

1064, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


May I point out that this proverb may be 
found in the ‘Comedy of Errors,’ 1V. iii.? 
“ Dromio S. Marry, he must have along spoon 
that must eat with the devil.” E. 

Exeter. 


Master (9 §. ii. 129).—Admiral George 
Byng, first Viscount Torrington, married in 
Covent Garden Church on 5 March, 1691, 
Margaret, daughter of James Master, of East 


Langdon, co. Kent, by Joice his wife, 
daughter of Sir Christopher Turnor, of Milton 
Erneys, co. Bedford. The said James Master 
was the son of Richard Master of the same 
lace and Anne, daughter of Sir James 
xenden, of Dean, Knt, See Berry's ‘ Kent’ 


Pedigrees,’ 1830, p. 122, which 


oes back to 
John Master, 1588. 


Joun RADCLIFFE. 


The Master family obtained some abbey 
lands near Dover under Henry VIIL, and 
have since spread into several branches. 
That at Willesborough culminated in George 
Master, of the Abbey, Cirencester, Gloucester- 
shire, still extant. There are two pedigrees 
given in Berry’s ‘ Kentish Genealogies.’ 

A. Hat. 

A pedigree of the Master family, of East 
Langdon, in Kent, and other information, are 
in Archeologia Cantiana, vol. v. Some of 
the family are mentioned in the ‘ D.N.B,’ 

Artuur Hussey. 

See ‘Some Notices of the Family of Master, 
of East Langdon, Kent,’ &c., by Rev. George 
Streynsham Master, 1874. Margaret, eldest 
daughter of James Master, barrister-at-law, 
appears at p. 19. 

ReGInaLtp Stewart 

Lady Torrington was eldest daughter of 
James Master and Joyce Turnor. See a full 

ligree in ‘Some Notices of the Family of 
Master,’ by Rev. G. 8S. Master, 1874, p. 19. 

C. D. 

or NAMEs’ §. ii. 
102).—Mr. PLatt twice prints “Spalatro.” I 
wish somebody who can write with authority 
would tell us whether that or “Spalato” is 
the true form. Cc. B. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The History of the Life and Reign of Richard th: 

hird. By James Gairdner, LL.D. (Cambridge, 

University Press.) 

Dr. GarRpDNER’s ‘History of Richard III,’ with 
the accompanying study of Perkin Warbeck, first 
saw the light a score years ago, and was duly re- 
viewed in our columns on 25 May, 1878 (5% S. ix. 
419). That and a succeeding edition have long been 
out of print, and a new and enlarged edition is now 
given to an expectant public. The additions made 
concern principally the life of Perkin Warbeck, on 
which a flood of new light has been poured from the 
documents at Simancas and elsewhere. The two 
works now reprinted fit in well with the other 
studies of Dr. Gairdner concerning the epoch, and 
supply, indeed, an animated history of the close of 
Plantagenet and the beginning of Tudor rule. As 
a portraiture of an epoch and as a study of character 
the history has won well-merited recognition, and 
is established as an authority. If as a rehabilitation 
of Richard it is but half hearted, it must in justice 


| be conceded that the work is not intended as such. 


Dr. Gairdner’s aim is to establish the truth, so far 
as this can be reached, rather than maintain a thesis 
or theses, or startle the world by a display of paradox. 
His attitude is throughout judicial, and the result 
of his labours is less to disturb our conviction than 
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to fortify us in it. That Richard, when he had 
established himself on the throne, ruled with a fair 
amount of regard for the country and was a good 
way from being the worst of English monarchs, is 
accepted. The same would probably have been 
true of Macbeth had he once felt himself established 
in security. What is of most interest in Richard 
is the manner in which he clomb to the throne, and 
not that in which he occupied it. It is probable 
that others were as actively concerned as he in 
some of the murders committed. — The murder of 
the two princes is, however, the crime that startled 
the consciences of Englishmen and steeped Richard 
in a species of infamy shared only by John and 
“bloody” Mary. After a careful summing up of 
authorities, Dr. Gairdner has “no doubt that 
the dreadful deed was done,” which necessarily 
implies that it was done with Richard’s connivance, 


and therefore, necessarily again, at his bidding. | 


Not one of his tools or agents dared have committed 


an action such as this except with the knowledge | 


that its commission was consonant with the wishes 
of the monarch. On Dr. Gairdner’s authority we 
say, then, cadit questio. The question, What was 
the share of Richard in the murder of Hastings or 
Buckingham‘? is of importance asa matter of literary 
or historical interest, but concerns us no more than 
that of the domestic virtues of Charles I. concerns 
his claims as a monarch. That Richard was “ not 
destitute of better qualities,” that he was “a good 
general in time of war” and “ liberal even to the ex- 


tent of imprudence,” that he ‘‘ seems really to have | 


studied the country’s welfare,” and that *‘ he passed 
good laws, endeavoured to put an end to extortion, 
declined the free gifts offered to him by several 
towns, and declared he would rather have the 


hearts of his subjects than their money ”—all this | 


and much more we will accept. None the less, 
against all the doubts or special pleading of a Wal- 
ywle, we hold that the Richard of Shakspeare and 


More is the true Richard, and we will proclaim the | 


monarch a man of exceptional baseness, even 
when judged by the standard of a Henry VIIL, a 
Charles LX. of France, or a Ferdinand V. of Spain. 
The additions to the life of Perkin Warbeck have 
interest principally for the light they cast on the 
tortuous diplomacy of the times. 


Michel de Montaigne: a Biographical Study. By 
M. E. Lowndes. (Cambridge, University Press.) 
Tue scholarly book on Montaigne of Mr. Lowndes 


is more important as a study of the writings than | 


of the man. So candid in self-avowal is the great 
moralist, and so close attention has been paid to 
his character and writings, that further discoveries 
concerning him are scarcely to be expected. No 
thing of importance is, indeed, to be added to what 
concerning him can be extracted from the ponderous 
history of De Thou, the ‘ Letters’ of Etienne Pas- 
quier, and the ‘ Bibliothéque’ of La Croix du Maine 
and Du Verdier; or what has been said about him 
by a series of writers from Bouhier to Villemain, 
Sainte - Beuve, Bigorie de Laschamps, Payen, and 
Bayle Saint-John. Opportunity, however, existed 
to show what were his relations to the thinkers of 
his day and of the days immediately succeeding. 
This Mr. Lowndes has seen, and his book is an 
instructive comment on the Pyrrhonism of Mon- 
taigne, on the influence he exercised directly upon 
Scarron and others, and the hostility he provoked 
in Pascal and Malebranche. It has been well said 
that those who assisted at the movement of the 


Reformation are more interesting to the student 
of literature and life than those by whom it was 
carried out ; that Erasmus and Rabelais are greater 
men, from some standpoints at least, than Luther 
and Calvin. Though later in date by nearly half a 
century than either ot the men named, and though 
professing hiniself a Catholic, Montaigne is of the 
same brood. The Pyrrhonism of which we have 
spoken prevented him from taking an active share 
in the strife between the Leaguer or the Guisard 
and the Huguenot, and he practically confines him- 
self, in a period of intolerable cruelty and persecu- 
tion, to preaching toleration and to the expression 
of antipathy to every form of dogmatism. His 
influence as Mayor of Bordeaux was all on the side 
of peace and mercy, and his chief if temporary func- 
tion at Court was to serve as intermediary between 
the King of Navarre and the Duke of Guise. The 
latter was so far well disposed toward him as to 
secure his freedom when he had been imprisoned. 
Henry of Navarre was meanwhile his friend, and 
at times his guest. Very interesting are the pages 
in which Mr. Lowndes shows the influence on suc- 
ceeding thought of Montaigne. He fails, however, 
to indicate to what extent Montaigne, and after him 
Descartes, animated the sect, if so it may be called, 
| of the “‘ Libertins.” The Bible of this sect, or, as it 
| was called, the /ivre caba/istique, was the ‘ Essais’ 
| of Montaigne. Lucilio Vanini—who was eight years 
| old at the time of Montaigne’s death, and whose 
| tragic and discreditable, if courageous death is 
one of the many blots on the seventeenth century 
|—was perhaps more directly the leader of the 
| Libertins; but from Montaigne they derived 
|} avowedly their views. We have discovered but 
| one error in Mr. Lowndes’s book. At the opening 
of the tenth chapter he dates the treaty or con- 
ference of Fleix in 1550, which is exactly thirty 
years too soon. As the election of Montaigne to 
the mayoralty of Bordeaux was the year following 
the treaty, Montaigne would thus appear to have 
| been Mayor of Bordeaux when only eighteen years 
of age, instead of forty-eight. This slip is, of course, 
important. Its effect is diminished by the fact that 
those who read on cannot fail to correct it. Still, 
it must be amended in a future edition. For the 
rest, Mr. Lowndes’s book is to be warmly commended 
to all who seek a knowledge of the great Renaissance 
moralist, of the influence he exercised on the 
| thought of his day, and of the troublous times in 
| the midst of which he dwelt. 


Acts of the Privy Council of England.—New Series, 
| Vol. XVII. A.p. 1588 9. Edited by John Roche 
Dasent, C.B. (Stationery Office.) 
Very diligently and no less successfully does Mr. 
Dasent continue his task of rendering accessible 
the Acts of the Privy Council. His latest volume 
yields in no respect of interest to its predecessor, 
though from one standpoint it is less pleasant read- 
ing. The entries concerning the dispersal of the 
Spanish Armada, frequent in the previous volumes, 
are replaced by others relative to what is known 
as the “ Portugal Voyage,” the results of which 
were far from fulfilling the anticipations of those 
who took part in it, and to the Polish, if heroic 
escapade of the Earl of Essex. These things 


are, of course, familiar enough to the student of 
history, but acquire fresh vivacity and life as 
| we read the details now supplied. Mr. Dasent 
is at some pains to vindicate the expedition 
\from the charge of failure that has frequently 
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been brought against it, and he compares Anthony 
Wingfield’s defence with Sir Walter Raleigh's 
assertion concerning the Armada, that “in all 
their sailing round about England” they 
not “‘so much as sink or take one ship, bark, 
pinnace, or cock-boat of ours, or even burn so much 
as one sheepcote on the land.” Still, brave as 
our countrymen showed themselves when they 
fought on sea and on land, the results compared 
but poorly with those obtained in previous ven- 
tures. Turning to other subjects, we find a mention 
of the honoured name of Francis Beaumont. It is 
not that of the dramatist, however, but of his father 
the judge. From a curious entry concerning one 
Mathewe le Brock, who is described as aged in 
years, and should, therefore, have known better 
than to commit adultery with Mary le Vesconte, 
we learn that the penalty in Guernsey for a male 
offender was whipping. Tortures are ordered to be 
inflicted in Bridewell upon a goldsmith (name not 
given) supposed to have some knowledge concern- 
ing the robbery of the Lord Willoughby’s plate. In 
cases of the seizure of French ships, those trading 
with Huguenot ports, notably La Rochelle, are 
restored at the intercession of M. de Buzenval or 
Buernvall, Ambassador from the King of Navarre. 
One is surprised to hear of a charge of assault being 
brought against —— Dethicke, Garter King of 
Arms. One or two entries appear of sums to be 
ped the players for performances of interludes 

fore the queen. The sums of 20/. or 30/. are to be 
given to the Lord Admiral’s players, the Queen’s 
players, and the Children of Paul's. 


Literary Byways. By William Andrews. (W. 
Andrews. ) 
Mr. ANDREWS is an indefatigable compiler or col- 
lector of antiquarian facts — literary oddities. He 
is indeed, as the title to his latest volume shows, 
a frequenter of byways. His present work is no less 
readable and entertaining than those which have 
gone before. It deals with matters such as authors 
at work, the profits of authors, English folk-rhymes, 
&c., and it gives an account of more than half-for- 
tten writers and quaint or curious individuals. 
© those who read for amusement the volume may 
be commended. It may be taken up or laid down 
at any moment, and the reader will be unlucky 
indeed if he comes on a dull chapter or page. At 
the same time we should be glad of a little more 
accuracy. P. G. Hamerton wrote no such work as 
*Marmone.’ A reply of Rich to Quin is misquoted, 
but this, in the interest of propriety, may for- 
given. The Duke in ‘Twelfth Night’ asks for 
excess of music, not “‘access.” ‘‘ Arm, fight, and 
conquer for fair England’s sake” will not scan 
when, as in the present case, the word “fair” is 
omitted ; nor will ‘‘ There are some shrewd contents 
in yon same paper” when for “‘ yon same” “ your” 
is substituted. We could point to a rather long 
array of similar omissions or lapses. No great harm 
is done, however, since ‘ Literar je ol will 
scarcely be consulted as a work of reference. 
Accuracy is none the less a point on which 
‘N. & Q.’ is called to insist. 


Bacon or Shakespeare? An Historical Enquiry. 
By E. Marriott. (Stock.) 

Some care has been exercised in ‘N. & Q.’ to keep 

its columns free from the Bacon-Shakspeare craze. 

We venture, however, with some trepidation to 

recommend to those of our readers whom the 


pother on the subject may have disturbed this 
well-written, erudite, and closely argued pamphlet 
—the work, we believe, of an elderly lady—in which 
the unreasonableness of the claim put forward on 
behalf of Bacon is clearly shown. 


The Kingis Quair and the New Criticism. By 

Robert Sangster Rait. (Aberdeen, Brown & Co.) 
Tuts is a closely reasoned and well-written pam- 
phlet, opposing the view of Mr. J. T. T. Brown 
which would deprive King James I. of Scotland of 
the authorship of ‘The Kingis Quair.’ See 8 S. x. 
187. We must leave to experts the decision of the 
question, but will commend the study of Mr. Rait’s 
brochure to those interested in the subject. 


Dr. T. N. Brusurrecp has reprinted from the 
Journal of the Chester Archzological Society a 
strikingly readable and valuable paper on The 
Salmon Clause in the Inglentures of Apprentices. 
It is interesting to learn that Dr. Brushfield regards 
the thing as a myth. 


Srr Avevstvs Fraser, or, as he pre- 
ferred to style himself, Sir William Fraser of Lede- 
clune, Bart., whose death at the age of seventy- 
three has been announced, was a constant, if 
occasional, contributor to ‘ N. He was a 
familiar figure in London society, and wrote several 
works on social or antiquarian subjects. 


WE are sorry to announce the death of the Rev. 
E. C. Leaton Blenkinsopp, M.A., a contributor 
during many years to our columns. His name 
appears early in the Fourth Series, and is retained 
until the last volume of the Eighth. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :-— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WeEcannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication “‘ Duplicate.” 

INFERNAL (‘‘Greatest Heat recorded in Eng- 
land”).—We have no meteorological record from 
which we could give the information you seek. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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MR. ELKIN MATHEWS’S NEW BOOKS. 


TWO ESSAYS UPON MATTHEW ARNOLD, with his Letters to the 


Author. By ARTHUR GALTON, Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


It is good to be reminded of the man himself not only by the reappearance of bis delightful satire (‘ Friendship's 
Garland’), but by such books as this tiny volume.”— Zimes, 


“A small book, but more in it than in many a heavier appreciation of the great critic.” —Scotsman. 


ADMIRALS ALL, and other Verses. By Henry Newbolt. (Shilling 
Garland, No. VIII.) Third Edition. Feap. 8vo. 1s. net. 


“Genuinely inspired patriotic verse....,.There are but a dozen pieces in this shillingsworth, but there is no dross among 
them.”— St. James's Gazette. 


* All the pieces are instinct with the national English spirit. They are written in a sturdy rhythmical speech, worthy 
of their own high themes.”—Scotsman. 


* Looking back to recent achievements in the sanre line, and including even Mr. Kipling’s, we do not know where to 
find anything better after its own kind than his ballad of * Drake’s Drum.’ ”— Westminster Gazette. 

** To the band of modern ballad-writers a new recruit is always most welcome. It is therefore with the greatest possible 
pleasure that we notice the delightful little collection of ballads which Mr. Newbolt publishes under the title of ‘ Admirals 
All.’ Mr. Newbolt bas done a notable thing. He has managed to write ballads full of ring and go, and full also of patriotic 
feeling, without imitating Mr. Rudyard Kipling......‘ Admirals All’ is practically Mr. Stevenson's charming essay on ‘The 


Old Admirals’ put into ballad form. Mr, Newbolt bas improved on the essay, and given us a poem which could be sung by 
sailors all the world over.” —Spestator, 


CHRIST in HADES, and other Poems. By Stephen Phillips. Fourth 


Edition, with Additions. 1s. net. 


“It is a wonderful dream, a dream that stirs the heart in almost every line, though Christ Himself never utters a 
word throughout the poem, but only brings His sad t and bleeding brow and torn hands into that imaginary 
world of half-conceived and chaotic gloom." — Spectator. 


The JOY of MY YOUTH. A Novel. By Claud Nicholson. Crown 8vo. 


3s. 6d. net. 


“* There is very delicate work in ‘The Joy of My Youth.’ There is not much story in it, but reminiscences from the 
history of a sensitive man, peculiarly open to impressions and influences from without. It bas a Breton background, and, 
indeed, there is nothing at all Knglish about it...... Its style, its sentiment, its attitude were all made in France. It has 
charm and subtlety, and the childhood portion, with the blithe imaginative pictures of a beautiful and irresponsible past, 
must captivate all readers who have time to linger in their reading.” —Ske‘ch. 

“The delicate charm of this story is not realized until the reader has read more than two or three chapters. The 
first. chapter is unintelligible until the book is finished, and then we see that the author bas chosen to tell us of the end of 
his hero's life before he had told us of the beginning of it....,.Mr. Nicholson writes with rare sympathy for and appreciation 
of French life. ’—Glasgow Herald, 


IRELAND, with other Poems. By Lionel Johnson. (Uniform with ‘ Poems.’) 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


“A high place amongst living poets must be assigned to Mr. Lionel Johnson. The best poems in the volume before 
us, in their strength, stateliness, and severe simplicity, resemble some of Tennyson's most finished work...... His former 


volume of poems, as well as this, will convince all appreciative readers that he possesses the creative faculty in a very high 
degree.” —/rish Daily Independent. 


An ATTIC in BOHEMIA: a Diary without Dates. By E. H. Lacon Watson, 
Author of ‘ The Unconscious Humourist.’ Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Watson discourses with shrewdness and humour upon such topics as diaries, tea and muffins, golf and matri- 
mony...... There are few writers whocan treat so deftly and so entertainingly the most commonplace feelings and incidents 
of every-day life.” —Scotsman. 


“The style is always fresh and graceful; it is always easy without losing a pleasant literary flavour and without 
degenerating into slipshod slanginess. His humour is spontaneous (or seems to be so, because be has the art of concealing 
his art), and a trifle subacid at times, whereby it loses nothing in piquancy. Of the seventeen essays which make up the 
volume there is not one which does not contain some bappy fancy, some quaint conceit, or some shrewd reflection.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 


NEW BOOK ON CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 
The LAMBS: their Lives, their Friends, and their Correspondence. New 


Particulars and New Material. By W. CAREW HAZLITT. Thick crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
This work contains (1) new biographical and bibliographical matter relative to Charles Lamb and bis sister: (2) sixty- 


four uncollected letters and notes from the Lambs, several of which have not hitherto been printed ; and (3) cerfain letters 
to Lamb now first correctly rendered. 


Lamb lovers must needs place this volume on their shelves.” — Globe. 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W, 
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PASSPORTS AND VISAS. 


W. JI ADAMS & SONS, 
BRADSHAW’S GUIDE OFFICE, 59, FLEET STREET, E.C¢, 


Travellers to any part of the world who desire to avoid trouble may obtain the 
same through the above well-known Agency. The cost of Passport is 2s.; fee, 1s. 6d. 
Visas, 1s., and Consulate charges in addition. Passport Cases from 1s. 6d. 

Although not absolutely necessary in some parts of Europe, it is advisable to 
have a Passport, and beyond being a ready means of recognition, it is very useful 
in obtaining admission to Museums, Picture Galleries, &c., closed to the general 
public, or for obtaining letters addressed “ Post Restante.” 

As the rules of the various Powers are coxtinually changing with respect to 
Visas, &c., it is advisable for holders of old Passports to write to us before starting, 


to see if anything more is required. 
Foreign Office Passports cannot be granted to persons already abroad. 


BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY GUIDES AND HANDBOOKS 
W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 59, FLEET STREET, E.C, 
Manchester: HENRY BLACKLOCK & CO., Lrp., Editorial Department, ALBERT SQUARE, 


MONTHLIY. 


BRADSHAW’S GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE for GREAT 
BRITAIN and IRELAND. With Railway Travelling Map. Monthly, price 6d. ; by post, 10}4. 


BRADSHAW'S CONTINENTAL GUIDE. Price 2s. with Map of the Continent; by 


pos 
BRADSHAW’S SPECIAL CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE for the whole of 
EUROPE, including Turkey, Algeria. With Maps and Plans. Price 3s, 6d. cloth ; by post, 4s, 14. 


ANNUALLY. 
BRADSHAW’'S PARIS and ENVIRONS. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; stiff wrapper, 1s. 6d. post free. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK of BELGIUM and the RHINE. Cloth, 5s post free. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to FRANCE. Cloth, 5s. post free. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to GERMANY. Cloth, 5s. post free. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to ITALY, including ROME. Cloth, 7s. 6d. post free. 
BRADSHAW'S HANDBOOK to SPAIN. By Dr. Charnock, F.8.A. Cloth, 7s. 6d. post 


BRADSHAW’'S HANDBOOK to BRITTANY, with Maps. Cloth, 3s. 6d. post free. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SWITZERLAND. Cloth, 3s. 6d. post free. 
BRADSHAW’'S HANDBOOK to TYROL. Cloth, 2s. 6d. post free. 


BRADSHAW GUIDE through _ NORMANDY and the CHANNEL ISLANDS, with 
6d, stiff wrapper, post 


BRADSHAW'S PHRASE BOOKS pandy and co convenient for the pocket), in French, 


Printed vo EDWARD FPRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane. ae. and Published by 
C. FRANCIS at bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, F.C August , 1808 
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